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ask with intelligence what obligations rest upon those 
who are permitted to rejoice in all the glory and beauty 
of the world in their relations with those whose lives are 
necessarily mean and sordid. There are hundreds of 
the sons and daughters of millionaires who are asking 
themselves questions concerning the sources of their 
wealth and the uses to be made of it. Many of these 
young men and women are modest, quiet, and even 
reticent concerning these things, but they are not idle, 
and before this generation passes off the stage they will 
have made a new mark upon public sentiment and the 
social ideals which are to be cherished by decent people. 


Pd 


It is one of the comedies of the holiday season and the 
ordinary conduct of life that the ‘‘good fellows” that one 
meets of both sexes are often those of whom by sad ex- 
perience one learns to expect nothing when help is needed, 
whether in their own homes, among their friends, or in 
public affairs where generosity and self-sacrifice are called 
for. These “good fellows” are jolly companions on an 
excursion, especially if other people pay the bills, and by 
their open-hearted expressions of sympathy and good 
will flatter their companions and often excite the trust 
and confidence which only tried friendship can justify, 
and then, when trouble comes and need arises, they turn 
out to be mere butterflies, of no use when the summer 
holiday is over. The pessimists form some of their 
most severe judgments of human nature after experience 
with these cheerful people who are always inciting others 
to generosity and good works, to which in their private 
experience they are strangers. 


& 


WE most heartily wish that the richest men in the 
United States had not so much money to give away. 
But our wishes and regrets will not change the fact. 
That two men have under their control half a_ billion 
dollars which they wish now to give away for the benefit 
of mankind, and perhaps also for the praise of posterity, 
is a fact that we cannot change. No ex post facto laws 
should dispossess them of the inheritance that they have 
obtained. If in any case, however, it may be proved that 
their gains were unlawful, the laws already in operation 
should take effect. Now as to their giving. We believe 
the best thing that could be done for their posthumous 
fame and the good of mankind would be for them quietly 
to dispossess themselves of their wealth for the benefit 
of all the people. This might be done, for example, by 
payment of a part of the national debt, or by buying and 
cancelling the bonds issued for the building of the Panama 
Railway. 

a 


WE are often told that we must follow the truth, lead 
where it may. But if we have made an excursion. under 
what we thought was the leadership of truth, and it has 
ended in disaster, and if every other one who has acted 
under the belief that this was the truth has come to 
disaster, then not merely pragmatism, but common 
sense, will teach us. to make a new study of the truth. 
When the result has been declared after sufficient experi- 
ence and found to be not desirable, then none but fools 
or philosophers will go that way. Some of the. most 
disastrous failures made in ancient and modern times 
are to be found in the fortunes of those who believed they 
were right when they were not, and who persisted that 
their deeds were righteous when in reality they were in- 
jurious and not saved from their mischievous conse- 
quences by the good motives of the zealous devotees 
of what they thought to be truth. The righteous life 
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is no exception to the common rule that experience is the 
final test of action. Take, for instance, the machine 
It is the result of invention, 
experiment, failure, and success which in past years have 
cost scores of lives and millions of money. At last the 
thing works. The fanatic is the man who will not rec- 
ognize the fact that, although his motives are right, his 
methods may possibly be wrong and need correction. 


Bad 


THE half-instructed men and women who go to India 
or write to correspondents in that country may be bene- 
factors of their kind and leaders in a movement which 
will result in the emancipation and progress toward 
civilization of several hundred millions of Orientals, but 
also there is a chance that such persons may be like 
a man who strikes a match ina powder mill. They who 
in the interest of cleanliness have used inflammable 
ethers for the cleansing of garments have sometimes 
been surprised that instead of renovating their garments 
they have destroyed their homes. The old excuse is 
constantly offered by those who meddle with affairs 
that they are not competent to manage, when they say, 
“‘T did not know it was loaded.” 


The New Year. 


Scattered throughout the world there are millions of 
happy people who rejoice in the opportunities which life 
brings to them and who take delight in the gifts of nature, 
the companionships of social life, and the pursuits into 
which they pour their energy, ambition, and desire. 
Some of these people are poor, some are rich; some are 
ignorant, some are highly educated; some are savage or 
half-civilized, and some are at the summit of human 
attainment. It would not be possible to select them by 
applying any tests of external condition, because hap- 
piness does not depend upon even those things which 
are commonly supposed to bring it or to increase it. Some 
of the most serene and contented men and women we 
have ever known were deprived of all the ordinary re- 
sources from which happy men and women are supposed 
to draw that which gives them joy or surcease of sorrow. 

Some of the most unhappy men and women we have 
ever known were rich in all the material blessings which 
are supposed to add to the sum of human happiness. 
Undoubtedly the resources which failed them might, 
being put to better uses by other men and women, add 
greatly to the joy of living. The ancient Hebrews be- 
lieved that the legitimate results of right living were 
health, wealth, long life, and happiness. It has never 
been possible to make these blessings the legitimate and 
invariable results of righteousness; but the tendency in 
that direction gains force and volume as the centuries 
pass, and it is the evident duty of all those who are pros- 
perous, whether they are happy or not, and of those who 
are happy, whether they are prosperous or not, to pool 
their resources and make both happiness and the means 
of happiness overflow, so that society, in all its parts, 
may be flooded with the joy of living and that which 
contributes to the happy life when well applied. 

Now what is it that inspires the spirit of happiness in 
those who have many resources, and may make happi- 
ness possible and conspicuous in the case of those who are 
deprived of that which civilization brings, while they 
are still under its influence and exposed to its penalties? 
The first resource evidently is animal contentment and 
adaptation to the works and ways through which nature 
has developed the human being. In a shipload of pas- 
sengers it was recently reported that the most rollicking 
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set was a group of negro convicts going to prison. ‘They 
were not adapted to their moral environment; but they 
had not lost their delight in breathing the air, seeing the 
beautiful world around them, and finding contentment 
in the satisfaction of their hunger. In all lands there 
are many thus adapted to nature’s ways who are happy 
in the way that the birds and the animals are happy. 
This natural joy in living is an excellent thing which ought 
to be conserved by those who have access to the higher 
pleasures of the moral and intellectual life. Life ought 
so to be arranged that even a rich man may enjoy as 
much as a hod carrier, and a woman who has every luxury 
be as happy as one who toils for a livelihood and the 
support of her children. 

Above this natural and wide-spread enjoyment of life 
on the lower levels of existence there are innumerable 
sources of pleasure which have in all ages inspired hymns 
of rejoicing, songs of triumph, and prayers of faith, hope, 
and trust. There have been those who have taken life 
at its best, and have rejoiced in it; but to them, as to 
all others, death must come with its antecedent disabil- 
ities and sorrows. But to those who have lived worthily 
within and have been efficient helpers to those around 
them the joy of life persists and carries them on into an 
old age green with memory and hope, which sorrow 
cannot cancel and destroy. 

That which the new year brings as the first of all duties 
is the obligation resting on every one to be as righteous 
as he can, to get out of life for himself every possible 
reward and treasure, and then, having filled his heart, 
his purse, and his hands with the good things that life 
brings, to devote them, with all the energy which joy 
can give and success can fortify, to the task of making 
this joy of living overflow into the cup of every living 
soul. This is a task which has engaged the select saints 
and heroes of all ages, and it could never have been under- 
taken with such promise of success as now at the be- 
ginning of a new year. There were never so many re- 
sources of any class or kind which were available for the 
uses of justice and benevolence as there are to-day; and 
there were never so many men and women fitted by 
experience, prepared by training, and impelled by heroic 
motives to bring blessing to all the world, as any one 
who has eyes to see may find in the world around him 
to-day. We have resources enough, we have knowledge 
enough, we have human sympathy enough for the tasks 
before us. 


New Year Resolutions. 


This is the season commonly chosen for laying a few 
tiles in the pavement of that well-heated lower region 
which, one would think, must be already triply and 
quadruply and quintuply paved with those good resolu- 
tions whose fragility has long since passed into a proverb. 
What a cracked and crumbled pavement it must be that 
Satan and his subjects walk upon in that kingdom of 
hopelessness and horror! 

Metaphor aside, what is there to be said for and 
against the forming of new year resolutions? Is it 
better to haye resolved and weakened than never to have 
resolved at all? Or is the breaking of a good resolution 
so detrimental to one’s morals and one’s self-respect 
that it is wiser, on the whole, to form no resolutions, 
however good and however sure one feels of being able 
to execute them, than to run the risk of not keeping a 
solemn promise, although made only to one’s self? It is 
a truism that the men of largest achievement are com- 
monly very chary of promises and pledges and published 
plans, while, on the other hand, those readiest with their 
promises and full of big talk about what they are going 
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to do and how they are going to reform either them- 
selves or the world are the ones most sure to bring little 
or nothing to pass. It is as if the weak of will, con- 
scious of their powerlessness to act, were forced to still 
a troubled conscience with oft-renewed promises of action. 
A man of ingenuity and plausibility can manage to live 
for some time on his credit, taking up old notes by giv- 
ing new ones, borrowing from Smith in order to pay 
Jones, and ever hoping for kindly relief from some one 
of those infinite and delightful possibilities that must, 
they imagine, sooner or later convert themselves into 
splendid actualities. 

The habit of easing the mind with a facile promise, 
like that of silencing remorse with a vehement expres- 
sion of regret, will grow on one, ,especially if the victim 
of the habit be of a passive, unenergetic temperament. 
Perhaps women more than men, as having in general 
less force and initiative than men, are fond of persuading 
themselves that words and emotions will serve as well as, 
or even better than, deeds. They are prone to “divorce 
the Feeling from her mate, the Deed,” and the terms of 
the separation are all favorable to the weaker party. 
The Russian countess weeping over the fictitious tribu- 
lations of the hero and heroine in the play, while her 
coachman freezes on his seat outside the theatre, is more 
deliciously conscious of virtue than if she had given the 
poor servant the price of a gallery seat and bidden him 
go in and warm himself. 

The danger, then, of weakening the will and of soften- 
ing the toughness of one’s moral fibre by excessive in- 
dulgence in good resolutions is obvious. The late Prof. 
James, in his admirable text-book of psychology, urges the 
necessity of breaking bad habits and forming good ones 
by action, and not by empty resolves to act. “Seize the 
first possible opportunity,” he advises, ‘to act on every 
resolution you make, and on every emotional prompting 
you may experience in the direction of the habits you 
aspire to gain. It is not in the moment of their forming, 
but in the moment of their producing motor effects, 
that resolves and aspirations communicate the new 
‘set’ to the brain.’ “Abrupt acquisition of the new 
habit,” he further declares, ‘“‘is the best way, if there be 
a real possibility of carrying it out.’’ ‘This possibility, 
we should add, is greatly diminished by any uncalled-for 
preliminary expenditure of precious energy in proclaim- 
ing one’s intentions. In further counsel on this matter 
of forming new habits, the same writer says, in somewhat 
technical phrase, that “it is not simply particular lines 
of discharge, but also general forms of discharge that 
seem to be grooved out by habit in the brain.” And still 
further: “As a final practical maxim, relative to these 
habits of the will, we may, then, offer something like 
this: Keep the faculty of effort alive in you by a little 
gratuitous exercise every day. That is, be systematically 
ascetic or heroic in little unnecessary points, do every 
day or two something for no other reason than that you 
would rather not do it, so that, when the hour of dire need 
draws nigh, it may find you not unnerved and untrained 
to stand the test. Asceticism of this sort is like the 
insurance which a man pays on his house and goods. 
The tax does him no good at the time and possibly may 
never bring him a return. But, if the fire does come, 
his having paid it will be his salvation from ruin. So 
with the man who has daily inured himself to habits 
of concentrated attention, energetic volition, and self- 
denial in unnecessary things. He will stand like a tower 
when everything rocks around him, and when his softer 
fellow-mortals are winnowed like chaff in the blast.” 

With even more wariness, therefore, than a wise man 
enters into a quarrel will he make open announcement 
of a good resolution. To his own secret soul, in fear 
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and trembling, he perhaps will inarticulately promise to 
strive after better things; but he will be ever awake to 
the danger of discouragement and discomfiture that 
lurks in a bold resolve unfulfilled, and will never fail 
to bear in mind how much better is accomplishment with- 
out previous promise than promise without subsequent 
accomplishment. 


American Cnitarian Hssociation. 


The New Year. 


If life seems monotonous to any of us, we may be pretty 
sure that the monotony is in us and not in the world. 
Life and change are synonymous terms. The new year 
brings us to the threshold of an unknown country and to 
unforeseen experiences. How are we to meet the un- 
precedented? Can we set the past, present, and future, 
in just and stimulating connections? 

What at bottom is to us the most interesting thing about 
new adventure? Is it not that in unfamiliar surround- 
ings we preserve the old identity? Contact with a new 
* experience, that is, first brings out into clearness the old 
individuality and then matures and enlarges it. ‘The 
joy of all growing life is in thus carrying the best of old 
convictions and ideals into a new freedom and expansion. 
The new conditions first reveal just what we are and 
then change what we are into something different. They 
reveal new capacity for enthusiasm or endurance, or 
help us to complete some unfulfilled hopes. As Phillips 
Brooks said, ‘‘The change of life gets its value from the 
continuity of life.” 

That principle of progress indicates the natural and 
healthy way by which we may pass from one period or 
condition of existence to another. If we can put the 
principle into practice, life will be relieved of its inco- 
herence. It will become one growing, developing whole. 
There will be in our lives both stability and movement. 
We shall find in the fruits of the past the seeds of the new 
harvest. We shall be the children of hope and also the 
children of memory. The wise man belongs neither in 
the citadel of the conservative nor in the moving tents 
of the radical. He joins together what foolishly con- 
tending parties would rend asunder. He uses acquired 
momentum in developing a nobler future. He is not a 
partisan of the new or the old, but he uses the old to pro- 
tect the new, and he uses the new to augment or purify 
the old. 

Surely this is the true method and spirit of all changes 
in religious opinions. Religious knowledge is progressive. 
The creed which was true for the tenth century is in- 
adequate for the twentieth. ‘Truth is the same, but we 
change our point of view. Our ancient guides were wise 
in their own generation. They knew in part and prophe- 
sied in part, but with each new generation new knowledge 
is unfolded. It cannot be otherwise, for religious knowl- 
edge is just our acquaintance with the nature, purpose, 
and will of God, and, as God is infinite, our knowledge of 
him has infinite growth and expansion. 

We are bound to welcome new discoveries of truth 
as they come to us. We cannot refuse them lodgment 
in our minds because it means the displacement of old 
beliefs or the breaking of old ties. But I have no con- 
fidence in a change of belief or fellowship which is noth- 
ing more than a careless and passing whim. ‘There is 
no reality of conviction in a mere flippant toss from one 
opinion to another. ‘The real changes of religious faith 
are taken seriously and usually in silence. Men and 
women go on step by step, reading, thinking, conferring, 
until they come to a place where what was once true for 
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them is true no longer, and when something which they 
once disbelieved opens for them the reality of truth. 
There is nothing novel or startling in the experience. 
If it is healthy, it is a natural evolution. It does not 
mean less faith, but more faith, renewal of old cove- 
nants in the light of new visions. It is unhealthy if it 
is an abrupt detachment from the past. We cannot 
safely reach for things before unless we hold securely to 
something behind. 

Is it not one of the tasks of a free church to preserve 
unbroken the continuity of the spiritual life of the Chris- 
tian centuries? Ours to cherish what has been proved 
good in the past and at the same time to welcome the 
infusion of new methods and measures; ours to blend 
the old and the new in just proportion, to join to the 
steadfastness of good habit the joy of fresh experiment, 
to unite the maturity of age with the elasticity of youth; 
ours to treasure the noble traditions of ancient time and 
to believe also in the inspiration of the present; ours 
to value our heritage from the past and at the same time 
to be in whole-hearted sympathy with the age we live 
in, think with it, feel with it, hope with it, speak its lan- 
guage, share its spirit. Christianity cannot be preserved 
as a cloistered virtue or a scholastic theology, it cannot 
survive merely as a tradition of the past energy of a God 
who has now faded into a remembrance. It must stand 
out in a breezy, modern world, under an open sky, re- 
joicing in the light of present revelation. It must be 
continually refreshed and enriched by the evidence of 
the unceasing power and love of a God who lives and 
works to-day. It must conserve and it must also create. 

SaMUEL A. ELIoT. 


Current Topics. 


A SYSTEMATIC attempt to solve the problem of con- 
gestion in great cities, which finds its most distressing 
manifestation in New York City is to be undertaken by 
a group of leaders in corporate, industrial, and agri- 
cultural activities in New York State. These men, 
among whom are the heads of two railway companies, 
have organized themselves into a corporate body desig- 
nated as the Agricultural Improvement Association. 
Their aim will be the development, reclamation, and 
settlement of farm lands by population drafted from the 
metropolis and other centres, with a view to the im- 
provement of the condition of the settlers as well as of 
the land. In other words, the incorporators of the 
association will seek, with the aid of capital, to “bring 
the people to the land and the land to the people,” in 
order to remedy the condition presented by their decla- 
ration that “‘the increasing prices of food products are 
largely due to the unequal distribution of population as 
between cities andfarms.’’ The leader in the new move- 
ment is President William C. Brown of the New York 
Central system. 

rd 


On the theory that the interruption of public service 
is a crime, the French cabinet announced, on December 
22, a comprehensive plan for the prevention of strikes 
on railroads and other enterprises of a quasi-public 
nature, by means of a conciliation commission to be 
composed of employers and employed. When the com- 
mission shall fail to bring about a settlement of dis- 
agreements by moral suasion, a compulsory arbitral 
sentence shall be imposed. In the event of a finding 
which places the burden of greater expense upon a cor- 
poration, the further problem of ways and means to 
meet the situation will be considered, and judgment will 
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be given in accordance with the public interest and the 
financial possibilities of the case in hand. The new 
method of maintaining harmony in the public service 
systems of France is the outcome of the recent attempts 
at general strikes affecting the postal department and 
the trunk line railroads in the republic. It is pointed 
out by the cabinet that the new institution will be as 
powerful an instrument as the strike in the hands of 


the employees. 
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In the face of bitter opposition by the Vatican, rep- 
resented by an energetic clerical group in the Spanish 
chamber of deputies, Premier Canalejas on December 
23 forced the passage, by a vote of 108 to 20, of the 
“padlock bill,’’ which prohibits the establishment of 
new monastic or other ecclesiastical institutions in the 
monarchy, pending the negotiations for the revision of 
the concordat of 1851. The measure had previously 
passed the Cortes by a similar preponderance of senti- 
ment, and the action of the house was the last legis- 
lative phase of the agitation which has attracted world- 
wide attention. ‘The clericals, backed outspokenly by 
the Vatican, had opposed the measure on the ground that 
it affected ecclesiastical interests adversely, while the 
main issue remained unsettled. To this argument 
Sefior Canalejas replied with a declaration for full re- 
ligious liberty, and defined the situation in this respect 
as being beyond the scope of subjects for negotiation 
between Rome and Madrid. ‘The premier is understood 
to enjoy the support of the king in his attitude on the 


issue. 
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AN interesting precedent was created by German 
jurisprudence on December 22, when two British offi- 
cers, Capt. Bernard Frederick Trench of the army 
and Lieut. Vivian H. Brandon of the navy, were 
convicted of espionage upon the German military works 
at Borkum, and sentenced to four years each in a fortress 
prison. At the trial in Leipsic the two Britons, who were 
captured last August, frankly admitted their offence 
as charged, and announced their readiness to accept 
the penalty that might be imposed by the tribunal. 
They declined, firmly however, to disclose the names of 
the persons to whom they were about to transmit their 
information. The action of the German authorities 
was accepted with equanimity in London. It was 
recognized at the British capital that Trench and Bran- 
don, in the performance of a patriotic duty, had fallen 
foul of the laws of a friendly power, which was entirely 
justified in imposing an appropriate penalty for the 
benefit of future foreign officers who might be disposed 
to collect data kept secret by the German government. 

& 


THE conviction of Trench and Brandon has furnished 
a measure of reprisals which the British government has 
been contemplating in the case of the German officer 
who was captured last summer while he was in the act 
of making secret observations of fortifications in Eng- 
land. Lieut. Helm was arrested and arraigned be- 
fore a civil court on the ground that he had been 
divulging private data in possession of the government. 
The disposition of his case presented some difficylties 
on account of the previous capture of the two British 
spies at Borkum, and yet the capture was opportune 
in view of the counter-grievance which it furnished to 
London in its dealings with Berlin. In fact, a certain 
section of the British press has made no secret of the 
theory that Lieut. Helm was arrested for purely diplo- 
matic reasons, and that the British authorities could 
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have placed their hands on a German military spy at 
almost any time within the past two or three years, 
but that it had withheld such action hitherto because 
of the diplomatic embarrassments which might have 
followed it. 

yd 


THe Anti-Opium Society of China has issued an 
appeal to the nations for moral support in its endeavors 
to induce Great Britain to consent to the immediate 
abrogation of that clause of the Anglo-Chinese treaty 
of Tientsin, signed fifty years ago, which imposes upon 
China the disability of prohibiting the importation of 
opium from the British empire. This extraordinary 
instrument, which was forced upon China after the con- 
flict known as the “opium war,” has seven years yet to 
run. It is pointed out by the Anti-Opium Society of 
China that the Chinese government is doing its best 
to stamp out the vice of opium using in the empire, and 
that it deserves the sympathetic co-operation of all 
civilized nations, including England, in its efforts to 
eradicate an evil which has had much to do with the de- 
terioration of the Chinese people. In England an en- 
lightened sentiment has long advocated the abrogation 
of the opium clause as a disgrace to British civilization, 
and it is to this sentiment that the Chinese reformers 
are especially directing their plea. 


Brevities. 


Trouble with Mexico ought to be avoided so far as 
possible by great sacrifices. 


In comparison with the bulk of the population prob- 
ably vice and crime are quite as common in the country 
as in the city. 


Narcotic poisons, which are greatly used to an alarm- 
ing extent, must be brought under laws which will regu- 
late and sometimes prohibit their sale. 


While we are so busy in cleaning the outside of the cup 
and platter in politics, we must not forget that the source 
of all virtue is to be found in the hearts of men and women. 


In all old communities the tendency is for vice and 
crime to slink away into corners where they may be 
unnoticed by self-respecting people and there to hold 
carnival. 


The controversies, contests, and crises which excite 
moods of agony in some sensitive thinkers are entirely 
outside of the consciousness of the great majority of the 
American people. 


Any one who thinks that there is no law for the rich 
and prosperous should study the record of the convicted 
criminals who by the hundred have been reduced to 
poverty, driven to suicide, or sent to the penitentiary. 


If rich parents only knew it, they could afford abund- 
ant amusement and instruction to their boys and girls 
by giving them a chance from early life to imitate the 
work of their elders or to do work with their hands of 
which the results were profitable. 


Nobody knows what would happen if the churches 
were abolished; but, if the people who support them were 
withdrawn from the population of the United States, 
barbarism would set in. They who complain * because 
the churches do nothing for them would do well to turn 
about and see what they can do for the churches. 


1382 
Alf Things. 


Nothing is ours. For an impassioned moment 
We hold our blessings but to give away. 

All, all must go, the fairest flowers and frailest, 
In our hot holding wither and decay. 


Nothing is ours. The joyous, rose-souled baby 
Pursues the laughing years to sordid hells 

Of worldliness: foul smoke and clutching mammon 
Devour the edges of the rolling fells. 


Nothing is ours. Love wastes to futile passion; 
Beauty, to shame; and honor, to a word; 
Might, to a shadow; gocdness, to a maxim; 
And lovely toil becomes a bitter lord. 


“All things are yours!”’ the cry of God makes answer, 
Sweeping in love through earth and sea and sky; 
“Might, goodness, honor, love and toil and childhood, 
Pass to the Eternal Beauty, which am I.” 
—Elizabeth Gibson. 


Fence Corners. 


BY WILLIAM BURT HARLOW. 


What will you and I and the squirrels do when the old- 

fashioned zigzag Kentucky rail fence is a thing of the 
ast? 

: The farmers will be pleased when the straight wire 

lines with their vicious-looking barbs mark all the past- 
ures. No more fence corners with their wealth of fas- 
cinating vegetation, no two corners alike. 

What reputable squirrel would attempt to walk a 
tight-rope of a barbed wire fence? He must tamely scam- 
per along the ground till he reaches his favorite tree. 

The quails, too, piping from the old fence rails, or the 
song sparrow up on the tip of the upright cross-piece 
trilling forth his soulful evening song,—we shall miss 
them with the passing of the old gray rail fence. I am 
told that one of these fences would last seventy-five years 
without repair. Its usurping successor we all know 
becomes a wreck of sagging wires often before ten years 
have passed. Oh, that time-worn gray of our old rails, 
the delight and despair of the painter! I am told that a 
large sum has been offered to any one who will mix a 
paint that will perfectly reproduce this restful shade. of 
gray. It is impossible, for Dame Nature who has mixed 
it on her own palette has never revealed the secret. 
Those rosettes of tawny orange, white, and brown lichens 
with which she has decorated the old gnarled and splin- 
tered wood are also a part of her delicate handiwork. 

But best of all is that background of foliage so varied 
as it grows in sweet abandon, making those rails, once the 
rude work of man, the frame of a lovely picture. 

Bitter-sweet with its thick tangle of glossy leaves and the 
berries as pretty as the English holly as they redden in 
the autumn sun, the curly heads of the virgin’s-bower, 
or wild clematis, trailing along above it all, the alders 
where the fence dips low into the swale, the choke-cherry 
with its glossy ebony fruit which you find yourself eating 
as a larger, more tempting bunch presents itself, though 
your mouth is already puckered up into an O,—these 
are a few of the charms of the fence corners. Now and 
then a graceful elm towers aloft with its green shawl 
of foliage wrapped around the dark brown stem, or a 
half-blasted maple suggesting the lightning’s shock ten- 
derly strives to cover its poor withered members with 
the beauty of its uninjured side. The elderberries that 
have escaped the remorseless scythe have passed their 
season loved by the bees when the fragrant creamy blooms 
have spread themselves out to the sun. Now the robins 
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and hedge-sparrows are feasting at the generous table 
and leave little fruit for the covetous berry-picker. The 
blueberries peep out from the rails and tempt one to 
explore the thickets to the very bottom. Wild smilax 
wreathes the old rails in and out, and fairly laughs at 
some tall goldenrods that are almost suffocated in its’ 
loving embrace. 

But of all the vines here what more graceful than the 
wild grape with its deftly-angled leaves?—the “gadding 
vine,’ as Milton so appropriately calls it. But a spray 
of the five-fingered Virginia creeper, familiarly known as 
woodbine, looks up at me saying, softly, ‘“‘I am prettier!” 

As I look at its starry leaves, I dare not refuse it the 
palm. Here is a milkweed with its tropical banana-like 
leaves and its downy white pod which a spider with black 
and gold velvet mantle has taken for a throne. Which 
one of the sixteen milkweeds you are I don’t care a 
scrap. You're the palace of a king and that’s enough. 

The raspberries and blackberries take possession of the 
next fence corner. You are too prosaic to talk about, but 
I thankfully take the fruit you offer and pass on. 

Here is a rare vine, the Dutchman’s-pipe, with both 
ivy and heart-shaped leaves.common in the South and 
West, but seldom seen in our Eastern borders. 

Here is the long-fringed New England aster, the most 
showy of all its joyous tribe, and below it nestles a cluster 
of pearly everlasting beloved in our childhood days, 
because, like the straw flowers and amaranths of the 
old-fashioned garden, it is one of the fadeless flowers,— 
flowers that we used to imagine grew in heaven as we lay 
on the long grass and gazed up into the deep-skied sum- 
mer’s blue. There among the ferns are a few sprigs of 
white yarrow that little children used to put into spool 
flower-pots and arrange along the window-sill. Ha! 
ha! here is our big, coarse, honest friend, the burdock! 

I wish every little child might have the pleasure of 
making baskets out of its green burrs. Old monarch of 
the fence corners and of neglected city lots, I greet you 
with pleasure, for you kindly remind me of many happy 
by-gone days. " 


Newfoundland Sketches. 


BY REV. EDWIN A. RUMBALL.. 


III. 


One of the finest, tenderest memories that we have of 
our Newfoundland years clusters around one whom all 
the Liveyeres on the bay loved to call “der ole doct’r.” 
It was not because he was old, but simply because there 
was once a younger man who shared the practice of that 
coast. Some of our American medical students have 
of recent years spent summers on that coast with doc- 
tors whose adventures always make good newspaper 
copy. ‘There is no finer modern missionary than Wil- 
fred I. Grenfell of the Labrador. Our danger is not in 
praising him too highly, but in forgetting the doctors 
who all round those wild shores constantly refuse to 
count their lives dear when the call of duty comes. Our 
old doctor was a great man in a little place,—a man who 
had the courage to be obscure, every whit as brave as the 
bravest fisher and every whit as kind. He was an English- 
man, though the forty years on those coasts have made 
him more a Newfoundlander. He once told us that he 
would rather live miles in the trailless interior than go 
back to Liverpool. Adventures had almost ceased to be 
such for him. A month without any would be a strange 
adventure. Every one had yarns to tell about him. 
Often he was given up for lost. On one occasion he was 
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on his way home from a long trip down the bay, with 
his wonderful dog, who usually held the tiller when 
the doctor trimmed his canvas, and he was caught by a 
fierce nor’-easter. He was all alone on his little schooner, 
and for a short time his actions.were seen from the shore. 
Yard after yard was reefed and eventually lowered alto- 
gether, so that the little boat was driving out to sea under 
bare poles. It seemed impossible that the doctor would 
ever return from those heavy seas, and all but the older 
men gave him up. ‘True to their belief in him, he turned 
up again, having saved his life by lashing himself to the 
mast when those tremendous seas swept the decks. 

The summer time was the only time of the year when 
the doctor was liable to come our way, then he usually 
gathered the annual four dollars which each family 
tried to pay in lieu of doctors’ bills. In the winter time 
miles of frozen sea made the approach of any vessel a 
risky venture, and all the sick and injured were left to 
the amateur care of. the minister. "The old doctor, we 
remember from one long conversation with him in his 
cabin, made no profession of religion. Such a man had 
no need to. It is true he sometimes acted as usher in 
the little Episcopal church in his own harbor, but that 
was the least of his religion. Fishers would come at 
midnight and ascend the stairs to his bedroom, shake 
him in his bed to wake him, and then, with a face like 
a morning flower for his cheerfulness, he would sail away. 
We know of visits he paid that were days long for which 
he refused all fees. We know of love from brave men 
and women that may never be told him. But, until the 
sea or hoary age bears him across the bar, we pray with 
the Liveyere, ‘““God bless der ole doct’r an’ good luck 
tun.” ; 


SCHOOLS AND SCHOLARS. 


The chief reason why the Newfoundland of the Live- 
yere is so many years behind the rest of the world. is 
found in the lack of education. There are hundreds 
of little harbors where no school can be found. In- 
deed, the whole system of education seems to us to be 
open to grave criticism, for all the schools are church 
schools. The Catholic, the Episcopal, the Methodist, 
and two or three small denominations have separate 
schools. This sometimes meant that a little harbor of a 
few hundred souls would have two and even three 
schools. Hach denomination receives a per capita allow- 
ance from the government in proportion to its numbers. 
Thus, in addition to the regular jealousies between these 
churches there is the scramble to attach whole harbors 
in order to obtain the grant. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that all the little Newfoundlanders get an education, 
for the grant does not cover expenses. And to send a 
teacher into every cove and harbor would bankrupt the 
churches, so the largest are served and the small ones 
neglected. The only way in which the problem could be 
met, so far as we were able to observe, would be by com- 
pulsory education of a government board, which would 
insist on at least six months’ education for the most 
isolated child. In some of these isolated bays life is. as 
primitive as can be in these days, and the worst feature 
is that the people often have no ambition to improve. 
The only answer that could be obtained from one settle- 
ment, when an offer was made to plant a school there for 
its forty uneducated children, came from the chief skipper 
something like this, “Us ’as caught fish without larn- 
ing, an’ our young uns can do der same.’’ Of course, it is 
blind wisdom that thinks that, because a lad can row a 
dory, jig a fish, reef a sail, or ‘‘take a spell at the tiller,” 
he is educated; for, being unable to read or write, count 
or measure, he becomes good bait for the first dishonest 
trader that he meets. 
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The school life of our harbor was a very uneventful 
thing. ‘he teacher was usually some young woman 
from the city, who at times would kill the loneliness of 
her task by marrying some bright fisher lad. Her 
curriculum seldom extended beyond the three R’s, but 
the mastery of these alone opened a new world to the 
fishers. 

Every morning at nine the school flag would be hoisted, 
and little children would soon be seen climbing the various 
paths schoolward. With a bundle of books under one 
arm and a bundle of wood for the fire under the other, 
each child came with enthusiasm. ‘Their little lives were 
not as easy as the lives of other children. Apart from 
living in an atmosphere where the sea often sent its 
sorrow, they had duties each day too old for their years. 
To climb the mountain for the water was the first task 
of the day, and the last was often the splitting of the logs 
of birch and pine for the next day’s fire,—all this by 
boys and girls from eight years up. No wonder that in 
their play the laugh was not so jolly nor the eyes so 
bright. It is part of the terrible price the Liveyere pays 
for his ignorance, for no one loves his children more. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


The Liveyere’s minister is a necessary functionary as 
well as friend at all of the chief milestones of family 
history. As the doctor he guides the baby into the world, 
as minister he baptizes it, and as a civil servant he 
registers the fact. There is always rejoicing when a 
baby boy comes to the harbor. Such a visitor means 
another lad for the crews, and, later on, an added im- 
portance to. the settlement. For, if the men marry 
“maids” from other harbors, they always bring them 
home to live. Thus for this and other simple reasons 
the fishers desire more ‘‘gaffers’’ than “maids.” An 
examination of the Newfoundland birth record would 
reveal some strange names inflicted by parents on help- 
less babes.. The old names are out of order. Tom, 
Dick, and Harry are too common for a Liveyere’s son: 
Waldemar, Gordon, and Alister are preferred. The 
girls carry the names of queens and flowers and of the 
heroine in the last story from the Sunday-school library. 
Bible names are yet favorites, and the Isaacs and Elis, 
Simeons and Levis are very numerous. On two occa- 
sions we were asked to christen little boys with the name 
of Eunice, Timothy’s mother. When we explained that 
it was a pity to give a boy a girl’s name, one mother 
changed it to Percival, and the other said, “Sure, zur, 
us tawt it was a lad’s name, caw un Dan’el.” 

But baptism day and twenty birthdays soon pass, and 
we soon hear that Eli Paul has “agreed” with Lydia 
Mary. Marriage in Newfoundland, like most other 
things, depends on fish. If the season is a poor one, 
Lydia Mary remains a spinster for another year. ‘This, 
and the fact that all communication depends on wind and 
wave, has given to the Newfoundlander the strange 
proverb that ‘“‘the most certain thing in the land is un- 
certainty.’ Weremember one girl, however, who dashed 
all customs aside, and, before saying farewell to her man 
in the spring, said, ‘‘Fish or nar fish, Pete, ye’ll see der 
parson in der fall.” As “‘seeing der parson’’ sometimes 
needs more courage than getting the fish, we could tell 
many yarns of wonderful blushing heroism, but we for- 
bear. As soon as they are married, they are escorted to 
their home or schooner by every lad available, who fires 
off his old rifle or musket as often as he can ram the powder 
in. And soon, to some old boat song, the anchor is 
weighed and they sail away. Y 

It may not be for forty or fifty years after, but, sooner 
or later, the little graveyard on the high headland has 
to be disturbed for them. “Us awl ’av t’ go,” he says; 
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and, though the cruel nor’-easter spares him, his mates 
will cut away snow and ice to rest him beside the sound 
of the wave. With a mere box for a shell and hard, kind 
hands for a hearse, we have often traversed that last 
half mile from the little school-house church to the head- 
land; and there high up by the old sea, which dashed 
gently on the rocks below, it seemed that no storm could 
disturb the grandeur of the fisher’s last rest. So much 
for things seen, the unseen eternal lives and manifests 
somewhere in this vast home of God the virtues obtained 


through distress and hardship and a little joy on raging : 


seas and barren lands. 


LAST DAYS. 


It was Sunday morning, about two years after our 
discovery of the isle, and the people were just preparing 
for ‘‘prayers,’’ when the packet sailed into the harbor 
with the mail. We opened our letters, the first in three 
or four weeks, and read them before going to church, 
and then we went with heavy hearts: the missionary 
board had dismissed us. The wrong was long ago for- 
given and will be forgotten here. In three months we 
must leave, and winter was about to begin. Four weeks 
after that Sunday, when men and women cried, our little 
“snow baby’? was born. The old doctor and the sky- 
pilot spent many anxious days, but no overhanging sor- 
row spoilt the gladness of our welcome when she came 
over the threshold. The furniture was half sold and the 
little home in ruins ready for departure, but our little 
“lady of the snows’”’ made that home from that moment 
the sweetest place on earth. 

Then the doctor sailed away, and twenty-four hours 
later the little mother’s life was in danger. It was a 
dark, wild night, the snow covered the rocks everywhere, 
when five young men put on their oilskins and sailed 
away in a head wind to search for the old doctor. ‘They 
searched all night; and the next morning before noon, in 
a distant harbor, they found him. The wind had in- 
creased to a gale, and it seemed as if no craft could live; 
but that afternoon the good man was again anchored in 
the harbor, and the sick one’s crisis was passed. ‘Then, 
as the weeks went by, we learned, through their gift to us 
of long nights of nursing, how quiet and how tender those 
fishermen’s wives could be. ‘They worked as hard with 
their spade and spinning-wheel as their “‘skippers’’ did 
with their hook and gun; but how gentle a brawny arm 
can be, how tender their hard-worked hands! 

A month had gone by, and Christmas Day found the 
minister ill. Heavy weeks of all kinds of work, ending 
with a day and night fight with an epidemic of measles 
spreading in the harbor, had its natural result. That 
would have been our saddest Christmas but for our 
lady of the snows. No mail had come for five weeks, 
hence no greetings nor gifts,—nothing but our own hearts 
to tell us that the big world we seemed to be absent from 
was ringing bells for joy. Yet unto us a child was born, 
and that was all that was necessary to make a happy 
Christmas there. Then came the horror of great dark- 
ness before the dawn. ‘The little mother grew sick to the 
point of death once more. Our medicines had been al- 
lowed to diminish on account of approaching departure. 
Miles of ice surrounded the coast. Four days it took 
to reach a telegraph office, and the doctor sent the drugs 
as near to us as the ice would permit. Four times the 
men tried to reach the place before the day came on 
which they succeeded. But the mother life was going, 
and a desperate resolve was made to get her out to the 
doctor’s harbor. Four days from dawn till sundown 
those brave men worked, releasing the only schooner 
we had from the ice and making a dock for it to the ocean. 
And on Sunday morning we carried her to a dory, drew 
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it over the ice to the vessel’s side, wondering whether 
this was to be the last trip. We hardly heard the good- 
byes from the shore, we never saw the tears, and we have 
never seen our fishers since. The sick grew strong and 
well, the sky-pilot is yet on deck, and the old doctor 
sends his greetings now and then to us all in America. 


The Traveller. 


BY WILSON JEFFERSON. 


Of cities aged and hoary 
Seen in his journeyings 

He told us, and. the story 
Of mighty far-off things. 


He saw so many places, 
A-roving up and down, 

He scarce remembers faces 
And old sights of the town. 


Lonely we felt and humbled 

As he each scene-unfurled, 
And we wondered how he stumbled 
~ Back to our little world. 


Aunt Mary. 


BY REV. E. P. POWELL. 


The negro element in Florida is rather interesting than 
repulsive. It includes quite an element from slavery 
days, and among the rest of these relics of old time is 
our Aunt Mary. She is a robust darky, with a large 
head, and a face that shows an admixture of Seminole 
blood. We see not a little of this around here, and we 
are reminded that the Seminoles were an unusually fine 
lot of Indians. The tribe held its own against the 
whites longer than any other Southern tribe, and a few 
of them are still scattered about the Everglades. 

Aunt Mary illustrates finely just what slavery could 
do at its best. It really created one class that we should 
be glad to see perpetuated. But these old mammies, 
with their bigness of soul and heartiness of expression, 
are getting to be, as Aunt Mary says, “mighty sceerce.”’ 
She has an abiding contempt for a “mere nigger”; but 
for a well-trained colored person who knows his busi- 
ness in the world she has the highest respect—and so 
have I. This mammy class was made the very most of 
possible, and I do not see how slavery could have ex- 
isted without some such element to take the place of 
the old New England motherhood and fatherhood com- 
bined. I asked her one day if she had been a slave, and 
her answer was, “‘I sure was, suh! and I got my free- 
dom, jess a leetle too quick. If it had leff me under my 
old mistress a few years more, I’d been a tip-top darky. 
As ’twas, suh, I played all my years till I got free, and 
then nobody felt ’bleeged to teach me nothin’—jess had 
to go to work and learn. Come ha’d I tell you, suh.” 

‘““Was slavery hard on you, Aunty?” “Not on me, 
it wa’n’t. I had sure good mistress and sure good master 
and sure good times, I jess did. But I see some things, 
suh, that leaves bad taste in my mouth—I sure did. 
I don’t want no more slavery, and I don’t want it for my 
children. I’se seen some of my folks all pounded up, 
suh; yes, suh, pounded all up by overseers; and mostly 
jess owin’ to ugliness, suh! You know colored folk 
has their own way "bout work, and most of them ain’t 
nothin’ but niggers from first to last; but that’s no 
reason for poundin’ them all to pieces ’cause they can’t 
be white folks.” 


Aunty has a wonderful respect for work. ‘Work, 
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suh, is the real test, suh. Folks that won’t work, what 
they good for?—here or hereafter? God hain’t got no 
use for them. If he has, what he leave ’em ’round here 
for?” Of a specially lazy sample she explains that 
“he got lazy soon as he was born, suh, and never got 
over it.’’ Negro preachers she divides sharply into 
“de sincere and de hombugs.”” She does not know that 
these lines run over into our white camps—if she does, 
she doesn’t say so. “When a man get a text, suh, let 
him stick to it. I don’t want to hear a fellow galipan- 
derin’ all through the woods, and have him come out 
into the clearin’ most anywheres—maybe into a swamp, 
suh! What’s he talking about, that’s what I wants 
to know, ’cause I hain’t got no time to spend church 
goin’ that don’t do me no good.” 

About the next life Aunty says: “I ’spec’s I may 
as well leff her alone till I get there. But I hain’t goin’ 
there till I has to. This world mighty good one; and 
I’se got a lot of dirty clothes to wash up round here yet, 
"mong you white folks. What’s the use fussin’ ’bout 
"ternity, I don’t see?’”’ “ What will you do there, Aunty?”’ 
““Spec’s I do washing fer you ’uns and Mrs. Hawkins, 
same asIdonow. Got to do somethin’ to keep me happy. 
Jess “bleeged to work. Work’s the greatest blessing in 
dis ere whole world. Talk ’bout dancing, and lying 
under persimmon trees all day in shade, I say give me 
somethin’ to do.” 

Aunty is a first-rate cook, and likes to be consulted on 
the fine art of baking "possum with sweet potatoes. I 
assure you that a ’possum alive is the snarlingest and 
meanest beast I ever saw. It will snatch something 
‘from your hand and then show its teeth at you. Dead 
it is an indigestible and disagreeable platter full of bad 
flavors—or it was until Aunt Mary came along to cook 
it. Then it rose to be a dream and a surprise. I do not 
wonder that President Taft was captivated with roast 
*possum, if it was rightly cooked. How can such a beast 
be so transformed into ambrosial delights? Well, Aunt 
Mary can do it. These old mammies are just as good 
with fruits. Citrons that poor white folk leave to their 
cows she transforms into astonishing sauces and pud- 
dings and delicious pies. 

Whether there is anything in the present ordering of 
society that will create or restore the mammy class I 
doubt. I suspect that we are seeing just a few remnants, 
and that the coming negro will be something very dif- 
ferent. Nor will the slouching, lazy creature, who eats 
everything he can lay his fingers on, and works only when 
he absolutely must (another relic of slavery), be the 
coming colored man. Slowly working out of the agglom- 
eration, there is coming a class that we shall be quite 
glad to welcome into American civilization. This class’ 
will still remain African, and not Anglo-Saxon. It will 
have, what we so sorely need,—freedom from worry and 
anxiety about the things that perish. It will be skilled 
in the arts, but less careful about the sciences. “The 
black woman will be neat and industrious, but not given 
to economy. 

The negro man will be a better artisan than farmer, 
but with Tuskegee education he will learn how to build 
a beautiful home and how to make his acres fertile. 
Negro children get along with their books better than the 
average white children, and they learn how to apply 
what they obtain. Another twenty years will tell the 
story. One of our Southern agricultural papers allows 
that the Farm Institutes held by the blacks during the 
past few years—under black direction and teaching— 
far surpass those held by the whites. Do not be in a 
hurry: the negro has not yet had time to find himself 
out—as a man and a citizen. ‘This is a wonderful State, 
the land of flowers and oranges, and it puts in a full 
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twelve months every time. It knows nothing of zero 
and ice, but it gives an honest man, with a decent pur- 
pose, a marvellous chance; and it does not discount 
the black man. 


SORRENTO, FLa. 


Reciprocity. 


BY JOHN BASCOM, LL.D. 


The physical world, looked at as the arena of life, is 
made up of many and conflicting agents by whose com- 
bination and mutual correction the conditions of comfort 
and improvement are given to all living things. The 
plan of the world is not merely an increase of gains, an 
accumulation of favoring circumstances providing the 
opportunities of growth, but with these prosperous times 
there are many conflicting tendencies which correct each 
other and together give a doubtful tenure of life. If 
we judge the world simply as a field of development, we 
do not find merely concurrent activities, but activities 
which supplement each other, balance each other, and 
together constitute a critical yet thrifty field of growth. 
A succession of physical events offers interludes for 
various forms of life, which, with more or less of con- 
flict and disagreement, still possess the opportunities 
of increase. If one living thing is proving pernicious to 
other living things, we may find our best relief in some 
other form of life which, itself aggressive, restores the 
equilibrium of forces. Thus we are looking in Massa- 
chusetts for a foe of the gipsy and the browntail moth. 

Events, taken concurrently and covering long periods, 
are in harmony with the growth of the world, though 
for short periods and narrowly considered they contra- 
vene the general welfare. Agreement is a result which 
is easily missed in the getting and the using of advantages, 
and yet is a product to which events are constantly re- 
turning. We are pretty sure that any given mishap is 
not altogether a mishap, and that it may set in motion 
other agents which, acting with it, may bring us back 
once more to the prosperity of living things. There is a 
profound concurrence in the means of vital development, 
though from time to time they fall into discord. The 
world can hardly be said to be in conflict with itself in its 
primary ends, though it may offer that appearance. Its 
disagreements, delays, and retreats all issue in some new 
form of progress. 

Men start as physical beings in this field of diverse 
tendencies and slowly make their way to partial and 
inadequate gains. ‘There is a convergence of influences 
which leaves many things to be desired, yet skill: and 
patience are everywhere rewarded with astonishing 
results. There is, however, in a higher field a spiritual 
realm, a harmony reached, in which all efforts are reward- 
ful and additive. We secure a welfare wrought out, not 
by conflicting and concurrent forces, but by reciprocal 
and mutually rewardful forces, in which the reconcilia- 
tions of life with life cease to be corrective and become 
wholly concurrent. 

Men in their interaction are capable of reciprocity, 
and every relation short of this is provisional. Reci- 
procity offers a possible union of all men with each other. 
While evil government is thought to be based on a sub- 
ordination of the claims and wishes of men to each other, 
the subjection of class to class, a union in which much 
is sacrificed as well as gained, there are yet a form and 
degree of union in which this discrepancy of feeling, this 
concession of wishes, disappears, and men, by virtue of 
each other, enter into their full inheritance of good. 
Men are not like plants and animals which make only 
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partial gains by union with their fellows, but they achieve, 
and can only achieve, the perfection of welfare by effort 
ever more and more mutual and concurrent. Men as 
men are all capable of reciprocal dependence, and find in 
it their highest profiting. There is no such inequality 
between them, no such want of purity in rights and hopes, 
no such subjection to a purely constructive dependence 
of the world, part with part, as to make of inadequate 
things an ultimate good. Every man is able to give to 
his fellow-men and to receive from them that which is a 
mutual and sufficient recompense to all. The benefit 
lies not alone between equals, but between men finding 
their common way into the resources of life. It is this 
reciprocity of wants and powers that makes of human 
society a divine giving and receiving. 

Christ is reported to have said, It is more blessed to 
give than to receive. ‘This assertion turns on the possi- 
bility of perfect reciprocity. In this relation the sense 
of conferring a favor and the recognition of the favor are 
superior to the favor itself. The receiver has simply 
on his side the favor, a thing inferior to the good will it 
expresses and which may be inferior to the gratitude re- 
turned for it. The giver has, on his side, the satisfaction 
of initiating a superior spiritual state. If the good will 
is both given and accepted in full form, the equality of 
advantage is complete, but the initiation still rests with 
the giver. ‘The words of Christ draw attention to this 
fact and find a superiority in the giver. 

In spite of the selfish tendencies of men, they still 
stand ready for reciprocity and take pleasure in it when 
it arises. The master who is not utterly negligent of 
human happiness loves to receive good will from a ser- 
vant or from a slave. He will often allege this good will 
in justification of this connection. It was asserted in 
defence of American slavery that it was accompanied 
by much regard. It thereby was thought to become a 
patriarchal institution. Paul, in recognition of this 
possibility, enjoined those who were called being slaves 
to be content therewith, willing indeed to accept liberty, 
but able to make something out of slavery. Men, in 
what they desire and in what they reject, are looking for 
reciprocity, unless they tread all human dependencies 
under foot. They soften tyranny by the concessions of 
good will, and are ready, in many untoward directions, 
to find the pleasure of human kinship. Two human 
beings never approach each other without the possibility 
of some union of feeling. The more the giving, the 
greater the power of receiving that springs up over against 
it, till a point is often reached much superior to the cir- 
cumstances which give rise to it. Indeed, it is often 
the inequality of advantage that gives the highest occa- 
sion to the insights of good will. Nothing is more dis- 
couraging to reciprocity than the feeling that nothing 
is wanted and that nothing can be bestowed. Successful 
giving is the acme of superiority and successful receiv- 
ing the vital point between men. Nothing involves the 
good fortune which goes with the shifting forward and 
backward of the gains of rational intercourse as does 
that spiritual reciprocity between men, who begin to 
know the way of life and to aid each other in it. This 
excellence of attitude is so supreme that men cease for 
the moment to magnify it, and simply pluck the fruits 
of life as they hang from the tree of life. It is not neces- 
sary to this relation that men should approach it with 
equal gifts. It is sufficient if they feel their mutual 
wants, and so find their way into a living experience,— 
experiences that are never far off from any of us if only 
we are living men. 

It is our spiritual affections, our highest attainments 
in good will, that call out reciprocity. Men possessed 
of nothing more than proximate goodness find a pleasure 
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in reciprocity, a recognition by others in us of good quality 
and a recognition in others of similar quality. Men 
assent to reciprocity, unless they cherish criminal feel- 
ing, which rests on the twin foundations of personal 
powers and enables them to bridge the dividing streams 
and chasms about them. When we are enjoined to love 
our neighbor as ourselves, the command looks to a repeti- 
tion in others of vexing limitations similar to our own. 
We are enjoined to be just and to recognize in all alike 
the hopes of the world and their possible fulfilment in 
the common welfare. 

In production we have learned that reciprocal*labor“is 
the key of success. The employer desires the good will 
of the employee, and the employee takes pride in the 
enterprise of the employer. Harmony would at once 
prevail were it not that in the ultimate division of gains 
the workman feels that his reward has been scrimped. 
He has not been made to yield to a conventional feeling 
and method not based on reciprocity. The basis of 
union has disappeared, and harmony has resolved itself 
into strife. 

Between nations distance, inherited dislike, interests 
superficially opposed, give rise to hostility, which, with 
mutual loss, cuts short reciprocity. Reciprocity would 
be an obvious extension of opportunities were not a 
movement in this direction anticipated by jealousies 
which are the remainders of war. Reciprocity is as ob- 
vious a gain between nations as between persons, and, so 
far as it exists, is a most direct and simple extension of 
our powers. There is nothing which stands in the way 
of reciprocity but a self-assertion, misdirected in method. 
As we rise into a spiritual realm, sound feeling, and ethi- 
cal judgment, we begin to feel the play of living incen- 
tives in a renewed and extended life. An extension of 
good will carries with it a reciprocity of feeling which 
gives new openings to rewardful effort. If we believe 
in evolution, this certainly is its direction. All labor is 
thus gathered out of the region of futile and thwarting 
strife, transferred to a region physically and spiritually 
fruitful, and made the centre of good, radiating in all 
directions and everywhere reflected back on its source. 

WILLIAMSTOWN, Mass. 


Spiritual Life, 


Our desire and prayer shall be that God may have in 
us a realm where his will is law, and where obedience 
and submission spring, not from calculating prudence or 
ungodly fear, but from communion of spirit, ever-humble 
aspiration, and ever-loving trust.—J. H. Thom. 


ed 


We have only to be patient, to pray, and to do his will 
according to our present light and strength, and the 
growth of the soul will go on. The plant grows in the 
mist and under clouds as truly as under sunshine, so 
does the heavenly principle within—W. E. Channing. 


& 


That flower which follows the sun doth so even in dark 
and cloudy days, when it doth not shine forth, yet it 
follows the hidden course and motion of it. So the soul 
that moves after God keeps that course when he hides 
his face, is content, yea, even glad at his will in all estates 
or conditions or events.—R. Leighton. 


a 
Whatever the present moment may bring, your knowl- 


edge that it is his will, and that your future heavenly 
life will be influenced by it, will make all not only toler- 
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able, but welcome to you, while no vicissitudes can affect 
you greatly, knowing that he who holds you in his power- 
ful hand cannot change, but abideth forever.—Jean 
Nicholas Grou. 
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Do right, and God’s recompense to you will be the 
power of doing more right. Give, and God’s reward to 
you will be the spirit of giving more,—a blessed spirit, for 
it is the Spirit of God himself, whose Life is the blessed- 
ness of giving. Love, and God will pay you with the 
capacity of more love; for love is heaven—love is God 
within you.—F. W. Roberison. 


a 


It is no great matter to associate with the good and 
gentle, for this is naturally pleasing to all, and every one 
willingly enjoyeth peace and loveth those best that 
agree with him. But to be able to live peaceably with 
hard and perverse persons, or with the disorderly, or 
with such as go contrary to us, is a great grace, and a 
most commendable and manly thing.—Thomas a4 Kempis. 


Bells of Beverly. 


BY KATE RESTIEAUX. 


We hear occasionally of ringing denunciations, truths 
that ring out and reverberate; but I have in mind this 
morning a chime of bells, real Sabbath bells, that sound 
in my ears, and, till I try to voice them, will not cease to 
ring. I think there have always been bells ringing 
through my dreams, and my first published verses were 
in the form of a poem to the chimes of an old stone church 
in the little city of Salem. But fortune reserved to this 
late day a classic of Victor Hugo’s which concerns the 
ancient Cathedral of Notre Dame and describes the ring- 
ing of bells in the city of Paris near the close of the four- 
teenth century. There were at that time in the church 
'.of Notre Dame as many as fifteen bells. The largest 
was placed in the southern tower, along with another of 
inferior size. In the second tower were six other bells, 
and, lastly, the six smallest dwelt in the steeple of the 
transept with the wooden bell which was only rung 
between noon on Holy Thursday and the morning of 
Easter Eve. In painting the ecstasy of Quasimodo, 
the bell-ringer of Notre Dame, Hugo says: “But that 
which he loved most of all in the maternal edifice, that 
which awakened his soul and caused it to spread its 
poor wings, that otherwise remained so miserably folded 
up in its prison, that which even conferred at times 
feeling of happiness, was the bells. He loved - them, 
he caressed them, he talked to them, he understood 
them—from the chimes in the steeple of the transept to 
the great bell above the porch. The belfry of the transept 
and the two towers were like immense cages, in which 
the birds that he had reared sang for him alone. It was 
these same birds, however, which had deafened him: 
mothers are often fondest of the child which has caused 
them the greatest pain. It is true that theirs were the 
only voices he could still hear. On this account the great 
bell was his best beloved. He preferred her before all 
the other sisters of this noisy family who fluttered about 
him on festival days.” 

But as to our bells here in this fair New England town. 
I have long conformed my hour of rising to the ringing 
of St. Mary’s chimes and tried to make a little pause 
when the Angelus sounds at the evening hour. I some- 
times imagine that our home site is about at the level 
of the church steeples in the town below. At least I 
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have not so clearly heard the bells during the many 
years spent in immediate proximity to the towers whence 
they ring. Now, like all persistent church-goers, I am 
usually in the last flurry of preparation when the bells 
tune up on a Sabbath morning, and I have noted their 
call as an insistent summons, a rebuke to my dilatory 
habits, but no great happiness at all. Thus it remained 
for Victor Hugo and his description of the bells, so 
beautiful that I must later give his own words, to rouse 
in me a realization of what I had missed,—what the bells 
have to offer in a New England town to-day. 

My awakening took the form of a determination to 
let a few things go and be ready for church half an hour 
eatlier than has been my habit. And, though our house 
is a veritable eagle’s nest, high on a rocky hillside, there 
is a steep boulder just a little higher, and, I imagine, 
between me and my bells. It was on a Sunday morning 
of the very week in which we had learned the glad news 
of the President’s decision to come up into our land of 
beauty that I donned hat and coat, with a degree of 
extra enthusiasm and a little less than the usual care, 
and climbed the rest of our hill to its top. ‘The glory 
of sea and sky, with the cool woodland shadows, made 
their usual bid for my attention; but my eyes, though 
open, were sightless. I was listening; and, when the first 
bell broke the silence, I could have shouted aloud for 
joy. I fear I do not associate bells with living men, with 
ropes, pulleys, wheels, and buttons. Rather, I feel that 
they themselves are living things, breaking out at will 
for the very joy of life. Once I attended a small Catholic 
wedding in the father’s house, and he, remembering my 
lines to the bells of St. Mary’s, sounded the chimes for 
me, merely stepping to the door and pressing a button, 
which carried a signal to the bells and caused them to 
ring. That was my nearest approach to disenchant- 
ment. But all this time you are harking for these Sab- 
bath bells in old Beverly. It was a beautiful, soft October 
morning. ‘The glory of harvest and autumnal coloring 
was all about me, and the bells took up the strain, I 
cannot tell which sounded first, but I think it was the 
Baptist bell; then followed the Methodist, Washington 
Street, Unitarian, and Dane Street, and in all and through 
all played the chimes of St. Mary’s, at that hour three 
strokes, high and lower, and a deep low note. Though 
I cannot tell which sounded first, I can tell which rings 
longest in my head. It is the Dane Street bell, very 
clear and high and full, and, as I have learned by inquiry, 
perhaps the finest bell of all. The ringing lasted through 
a quarter hour, and a new Sabbath commenced for me. 
I had lived within easy, hearing of this feast for how many 
years, yet had not sensed it in its entirety till that day. 
But I shall not lose it again in this world, I trust not in 
another. All the bells of history rang down the ages 
while I listened to that morning peal. There was the 
alarm bell heard in dreams, with which Jean Ingelow 
calls to the people in*her poem of the ‘High Tide,’”— 


“Pull if ye never pulled before, 
Good ringers, pull your best,’ quoth he.” 


There are the funeral bells, the marriage bells, the bells 
that announce the conflagration, and those that call to 
public duty. I think of the poet of Old England, as he 
sings,— 
“Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky... . 
The year is dying; . . . let him die. 


“Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow. 
The year is going, let him go. 

Ring out the false, ring in the true.” 


Surely in the passage of time, the process of evolution, 
some deep ineradicable markings must have been made 
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by these bells on the human mind, that shall remain as a 
permanent possession of the race life yet to come. My 
joy in and reflection on them have led to one practical 
thought, which is that those among us who cannot raise 
the spiritual level to the height of a Sunday morning 
sermon, who, wearying with six days of enforced morning 
toilet and craving the luxury of Sunday morning negli- 
gence and sweet comfort, have become non-church- 
goers, to such I would say: “Throw on your loose coat 
ot cape of some kind, don your softest hat and comfiest 
shoes, and hie to the nearest hilltop to spend fifteen 
minutes of a Sabbath morning. ‘Try it on Thanksgiving 
Day or on the 25th of December, when the Christmas 
bells ring out. Do not, I pray you, stay in bed and with 
one ear in the pillow think hard thoughts of the bells 
that disturb your slumbers. Seek ye the high places; 
and, promising dire penalty to any one who breaks your 
silence, take that feast of the bells into your soul. I 
know that you will not be the same man all day, perhaps 
not for days to come.” 

I have calmed my longings by planning a Sabbath 
pilgrimage to the best vantage point outside a large city, 
and perhaps I may gain a faint idea of that which moved 
the poet of France to write his great symphony of the 
bells,—that description which is less a description than 
a great prose poem, and which I give word for word, 
though the English translation must of course fail to do 
justice to Hugo’s perfect version, @ Ja Frangais:— 

“And if you would receive from the ancient city an 
impression which time shall not erase, ascend on the morn- 
ing of some high festival, at sunrise on Easter or Whit- 
sunday, to some elevated point from which you may 
overlook the whole capital, and listen to the awakening 
of the bells. Behold at a signal proceeding from heaven, 
for ’tis the Sun himself that gives it, those thousand 
churches trembling all at once. At first solitary tinkles 


pass from church to church, as when musicians give notice. 


that they are going to begin. “Then see—for at certain 
times the ear, too, seems to be indued with sight—see how, 
all of a sudden, at the same moment, there rises from each 
steeple, as it were, a column of sound, a cloud of harmony. 
At first the vibration of each bell rises straight, pure, and 
in a manner separate from that of the others, into the 
splendid morning sky: then, swelling by degrees, they 
blend, melt, amalgamate into a magnificent concert. 
It is now but one mass of sonorous vibrations, issuing 
incessantly from the innumerable steeples, which floats, 
undulates, bounds, whirls over the city, and expands 
far beyond the horizon the deafening circle of its oscilla- 
tions. That sea of harmony, however, is not a chaos. 
Vast and deep as it is, it has not lost its transparency; 
you see in it each group of notes that has flown from the 
belfries, winding along apart; you may follow the dia- 
logue, by turns low and shrill; you may see the octaves 
skipping from steeple to steeple; you watch them spring- 
ing, light, winged, sonorous, from the silver bell; drop- 
ping dull, faint, and feeble from the wooden; you ‘admire 
the rich gamut incessantly running up and down the 
seven bells of St. Eustache; you see clear and rapid 
notes dart about in all directions, make three or four 
luminous zigzags, and vanish like lightning. Down 
yonder the Abbey of St. Martin sends forth its harsh, 
sharp tones; here the Bastile raises its sinister and husky 
voice; at the other extremity is the great tower of the 
Louvre, with its counter-tenor. The royal chimes of 
the palace throw out incessantly on all sides resplendent 
trills, upon which falls, at measured intervals, the heavy 
toll from the belfry of Notre Dame, which makes them 
sparkle like the anvil under the hammer. From time to 
time you see tones of all shapes proceeding from the 
triple peal of St. Germain des Prés, passing before you. 
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Then again, at intervals, this mass of sublime sounds 
opens and makes way for the sérette of the Ave Maria, 
which glistens like an aigrette of stars. Beneath, in the 
deepest part of the concert, you distinguish confusedly 
the singing within the churches, which transpires through 
the vibrating pores of their vaults. Verily this is an 
opera which is well worth listening to. In an ordinary 
way the noise issuing from Paris in the daytime is the 
talking of the city; at night it is the breathing of the city; 
in this case it is the singing of the city. Lend your ears 
then to this tutti of steeples; diffuse over.the whole the 
buzz of a million human beings, the eternal murmur of 
the river, the infinite piping of the wind, the grave and 
distant quartet of the four forests placed like immense 
organs on the four hills of the horizon; soften down, as 
with a demi-tint, all that is too shrill and too harsh in the 
central mass of sound, and say if you know anything in 
the world more rich, more gladdening, more dazzling 
than that tumult of bells, than that furnace of music, 
than those ten thousand brazen tones breathed all at 
once from flutes of stone three hundred feet high, than 
that city which is but one orchestra, than the symphony 
rushing and roaring like a tempest.”’ 

’ BEVERLY, Mass. 
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In the Fight. 


BY REV. ALEXANDER IRVINE INNES. 


Tired, so tired, my Father! not of labor nor life; 
Weary, ah, so weary! not of trial nor strife; 
But weary of wofully watching 
The worship of gilded Wrong, 
And tired of the slowness of Justice, 
Whose stroke should be swift and strong. 


Longer yet, and longer, be the labor and life; 
Welcome, always welcome, be the trial and strife; 
If only I battle not vainly, 
But look on a field well won,— 
The kingdom of heaven brought nearer, 
The will of my Father done. 


Patience, oh, for patience! Let me never complain: 
Courage give me, courage, still the Right to maintain,— 
Content with the lowliest duty, 
Rejoicing to fight for thee, 
And happy if, when I pass onward, 
Thou sayest, ‘‘ Well done,’’ to me. 


The Liberal Christian and Bible Mission Work. 


BY W. H. MORSE, M.D. 


It seems to me that the myopia must be pronounced 
when the question is advanced as to how a liberal Christian 
can possibly be interested in Bible Mission work. ‘The 
myopia, however, is not an affliction of the liberal Chris- 
tian. ‘The question is under the orthodox label, and it is 
asked, I make no doubt, in perfect sincerity. It might 
better be phrased, ‘‘How can the liberal Christian help 
being interested?’”’ It is, as the Yankee expression has 
it, ‘“just as natural as can be,” and cannot be helped any 
more than we can prevent the breezes from Sinai being 
felt on the Mount of the Beatitudes. 

Bible Mission work is right in line with true liberal 
endeavor and enterprise. In point of an incontrovertible 
fact it might be described as characteristic of it. Bible 
Mission work consists in using the emigrant who returns 
to his native country as a missionary. Is that not con- 
sistent with that which the true liberal Christian delights 
in doing? Is it not this which he has ever done? 
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Did not James Freeman Clarke maintain that that which 
he inculcated in his teaching measured its value by its use 
by the hearer and the receiver? “Count that which is 
made useful by the hearer as that which alone is of value, 
and that which is not usable as useless,’’ was his senti- 
ment. The immigrant—call him foreigner or call him 
“new American,’ as you please—comes into contact 
with us, and we give him that which we have to offer. 
In proportion as it is of value to him our duty is best 
done. We address him with a message. Unless that 
message is in some measure made currency by him, ours 
is the waste of time and energy. Who is satisfied with 
less? ‘The preacher or the teacher who is serenely pleased 
because of the effect of his message on the hearer alone 
is not liberal. He wants it to be heard and relished by 
others. Find in your audience or in your class an indi- 
vidual who is impressed with what you say, and you are 
given to accentuating your thought with the hope that 
he will carry your sentiment to his family, friends, and 
associates. 

I would not detract in the least from the true estimation 
of the effect of sincere preaching or teaching; but, while 
we may find in every church the men and women who 
were drawn thither by the preaching, it is not difficult 
to find those who will give the credit to the friend or 
neighbor who in turn had been influenced from the 
pulpit or in the class. ‘The Samaritan ratiocination is 
still forcible. ‘‘Come, see a man who told me all the 
things of truth!’’ Canvass the matter as concerns the 
immigrants, the “new Americans,” and you will find 
that a large percentage came into church relationship 
because they were led forward by others of their kind. 
Put no discount on the zeal of faithful pastors and church 
workers, but discover the same zeal in the pews. ‘There- 
fore with Dr. Clarke place the guinea stamp on the mes- 
sage that is used by the hearer in bringing others to the 
hearing of other like messages, and stamp as false coin, 
or at least as depreciated coin, that which the hearer does 
not use to induce his fellows to come to his privileges. 

Admitting this, and laying stress upon it, it is patent 
that the liberal Christian cannot do less than favor and 
employ the Bible Mission movement. If we have no 
difficulty in finding out the members who declare that 
they were led into membership by the relative or friend 
who had first heard the message of faith, must we not 
believe that the same effect is gained transatlantically? 
Pietro and Margherita, hearing the truth in one of our 
churches, publish the privilege to their associates, who 
come with them to share it. But do you not think that 
when, in the course of domestic circumstances, that 
same Pietro and Margherita return to Italy and “tell 
all about Am-e-ree-ca’’ in an eager way to eager hearers, 
their magnetic. power is just as strong? It is true that 
they may not be able to lead the people in the homeland 
to worship with them in the church where they found 
out the faith and hope, but can you think for a moment 
that that will give their words no effect? 

The Bible Mission believes in equipping these people, 
on their return to the old country, with a supply of Script- 
ures and other literature in the vernacular to use as 
missionary ammunition among their friends. You may 
be sure that they are not inactive. And you may be 
equally sure that there is no lack of interest on the part 
of the home folk who know no more interesting subject 
than ‘“‘ Am-e-ree-ca.”’ 

I have used James Freeman Clarke’s name, and let 
me continue to do so. “Supposing a case.’’ Some 
Pietro heard Dr. Clarke, and was impressed to such an 
extent that he told Victor and led Victor to a knowledge 
of the truth as taught by Dr. Clarke. Later Pietro 
goes back to Italy. He has that same impression indel- 
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ibly on his heart. He wants to tell it out. He cannot 
invite his friends to hear the master-minister who has 
stepped over the threshold into the other room, the “‘ best 
room,’’ in the house of many mansions, and could not 
do so even if the minister was still in his old pulpit. But 
he can open that Bible and use the words that he himself 
has heard, in connection with his own experience, or he 
can use Dr. Clarke’s printed sermons rendered into the 
vernacular. The effect cannot but be excellent. 

But, you may say, the returned ’migrant is not cal- 
culated to do such work. Pardon me, I think he is. 
It is his delight. But, you may say, his friends in the 
homeland are indifferent to listening to him. Not so. 
Remember, he returns with a purse fat with lira, earned 
in this country, and tells of big wages and business 
chances which awaken his hearers’ covetous desires. 
Then, as he tells of his new home and his new hope, they 
connect the two, and consider that it is because of that 
new hope that he is prosperous, or that it has a great 
deal to do with it. Consequently they are only too glad 
to listen to that which he has to say and to witness to 
its effect. 

That effect may be mediate or otherwise. The men 
who are impressed by the efforts of the returned ’migrant 
and who later come to this country make all the better 
citizens for that reason. ‘Then, those who do not come, 
and who are led by the impression received to connect 
themselves with the Waldenses, as so many do, are 
thereby bettered in no small measure. 

I do not propose any argument that the Waldenses are 
liberal Christians. I only desire to ask the question as to 
whether they are not? If I may venture to say it, I 
might hold that there is nothing in the Waldensian faith 
that is illiberal. At the same time I must admit that 
there are doctrinal matters that would not pass muster 
in either liberal or orthodox pulpits by which the Wal- 
denses are measured. 

The fact is that I have never yet found a liberal Chris- 
tian who did not favor Bible Mission work, and who 
on knowing for a certainty that there is a famine of the 
printed Word in Italy, is not ready and willing to en- 
courage the work by a manifestation of interest. 

HarTFORD, CONN. 


Che Pulpit. 


A Programme for the New Year. 


BY REV. R. J. HUTCHEON. 


Speak unto the children of Israel that they go forward.—Exopus 
xiv. I5. 

There are two extreme ways of meeting the future. 
There is first the way of the precept-ri d n man who, 
by sheer strength of will, forces his whole being into a 
predetermined mould. For such a man life has no sur- 
prises, no moments of special exultation, no uprushings 
from the subconscious life of his own spirit. He becomes 
in time a perfectly smooth-running machine, capable often 
of enormous work in the professions or business or scien- 
tific investigations; but, the more machine-like he be- 
comes, the less capable is he of creating or even enjoying 
anything new. Then, on the other hand, there is the 
way of the impulsive and lawless people. Nothing 
holds their days together. They are all impulse and 
whim and fancy. They hate all laws and limits and 
regulations. ‘The discipline of home or school or office 
or store seems to them mere tyranny. ‘The experiences 
of to-day leave them no wiser for to-morrow, ‘Their 
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one craving is for new sensations. But, though their 
natures are wide open to new things, the new things 
never get organized into their being, for the simple reason 
that there is no law or order in their lives to hold things 
together. If the vast majority of people learn little and 
make little progress after they are twenty-five, it is gen- 
erally because they have not submitted their lives to that 
discipline which alone can develop character and bring 
rational order into the chaos of natural impulse and 
instinct. 

These are the two dangers that threaten every one of 
us,—on the one hand, such a close and forcible subjection 
of our whole being to rule and maxim and law and cus- 


tom that we become mere machines, and,-on the other. 


hand, such a following of impulse and whim and desire 
that, in spite of all our new sensations, we are mere no- 
bodies, without solid character, without unity of pur- 
pose, without intelligence, without anything to distin- 
guish us from other aimless and characterless people, 
except our physical form and features. ‘These are the 
Scylla and Charybdis between which we should try to 
steer our way. To achieve the unity and steadiness of 
thought, purpose, and character which the first class 
gains, and yet be open to new impressions, new joys, new 
conceptions of life and duty; to have our roots fixed 
firm in truth and right and character, as the tree fixes 
its roots in the soil, and yet be free and flexible to the 
changes in the world about us, as the tree sways to the 
motions of the wind,—that ought to be our life ideal. 

What I have to say is less a programme of detailed 
rules than a few general remarks about the way in which 
we should meet and greet the New Year. 

I do not know what better equipment we could have 
for life than the conviction that man is the maker of his 
own world. ‘Think how paralyzing to human activity 
must have been the old conception of Fate, of a dark, 
malign, and inscrutable power laying its heavy hand on 
man and drawing around his life the narrow ring of an 
inevitable necessity! Starting out on life with such a 
conception, it was marvellous that the ancient world 
ever made the advance it did make. In the background 
of the mind of Greece, whether in Homer or Sophocles 
or the later poets, there is this sense of something fated, 
of a fixed doom which man cannot possibly escape. 

Now I do not say that man can do with the world 
just what he pleases. Man does not become an omni- 
potent God simply because he has thrown off the idea of 
Fate. ‘There are laws not of our making within which 
we must live. Metchnikoff may discover how to pro- 
long life for sixty or seventy years more, but there is no 
possibility of his preserving it forever. It is absurd to 
say that man is the master of his own destiny in any 
absolute and unlimited sense. There is not the slight- 
est likelihood of his changing the great laws of the phys- 
ical universe or of his own body or mind. But within 
an ever-growing field man is increasingly the maker of 
his own destiny. The world without and the world 
within become ever more plastic to his hand. Where the 
ancient world likened man to a ship driven by the winds 
or a tree upturned or snapt by the blasts, the modern 
world likens him rather to a builder building boards or 
bricks into houses, or a sculptor shaping marble into 
human figures, or a painter revealing soul and character 
by disposing colors on a canvas, or a dramatist com- 
bining into one great social action the separate acts and 
speeches of many characters. The conception of man 
as the helpless victim of colossal world forces without 
and resistless passions within has given place to the con- 
ception of man as an artist set down in the midst of abun- 
dant raw materials waiting to be shaped by his hand into 
human and spiritual uses. 
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Could any conception of life be more helpful to us, and 
especially to the young, than this? Man, the maker, 
the shaper, the artist, the builder, the master of des- 
tiny,—let this be the thought we cherish, and it will 
show its inspiring presence in our lives by the energy and 
hopefulness it creates. In a profoundly real sense it is 
true that man is the maker of his own world. ‘The very 
same waves of light from the sun strike upon the eyeballs 
of the placid cow, the blinking baby, the ignorant rustic, 
and the learned astronomer, yet these vibrations make 
a different world for each one of them. ‘The cow and the 
baby have no conception of a solar system at all; the 
ignorant rustic has probably heard that there is such a 
system, but knows little, if anything, of its movements; 
but the astronomer, by the operations of his own mind, 
has built up the waves of light that his eyes receive into 
an orderly, systematic world whose movements can be 
predicted to the fraction of a second. All four receive 
the same stimuli from the outside world, but only one 
builds it up into a system. In a very real sense the 
astronomer is the maker of his own world. In a similar 
way we make the beauty that we see and the music 
that we hear. The same vibrations~from a landscape 
or a picture or a concert strike upon the eyes and ears 
of all who see or hear. But, while to one man the land- 
scape and the picture have very little beauty and the 
music is but a jumble of noises, to another man the beauty 
and the music may be almost an ecstasy. Both received 
the same sense-impressions, but the worlds they made 
out of them were profoundly different. In the same 
way people receive a very similar physical and instinctive 
endowment. We have all the same great physiological 
needs—for food and drink and pleasure: we all start 
out with the same predominance of the instinct of self- 
preservation over the other instincts. But how different 
the structure of character we create out of these raw 
materials! One person so blends and relates and com- 
bines and organizes the various needs of body and mind 
that his inner life becomes a well-constituted, well-gov- 
erned, effective spiritual commonwealth. Another per- 
son makes no particular effort to organize and combine 
his needs; he follows the need that is uppermost at the 
time; and, as the years go by, his inner being gets into a 
state of anarchy, and life is tossed from one passion to 
another without gain to himself or his community. And 
so in a multitude of other ways it is true that we are the 
makers of our own world. ‘The very carriage of our bodies 
and the expression of our faces are-symbols of the life 
within us, so that it is in our power by the renewing, 
strengthening, and purifying of our inner life to make 
ourselves more vigorous and more beautiful. 

Let us enter the New Year, then, with this thought in 
our minds: ‘‘We are coworkers with God and the great 
laws of nature, for the making of our own world. The 
powers outside us and the passions and appetites within 
us are not resistless forces before which we are driven as 
the leaves before the hurricane. They are rather the raw 
materials out of which we are to shape and build a spir- 
itual edifice called a character or soul. We are not vic- 
tims of a blind, remorseless fate, but artists in person- ” 
ality. The Mind which shaped the orderly, evolving 
universe has become incarnate in us, and we are actually 
God’s helpers in bringing to fulfilment his eternal pur- 
poses. With such a thought abiding in our minds surely 
we shall meet the responsibilities, opportunities, and 
temptations of life with a brave spirit. 

This is the first part of the programme for the New 
Year. We ought to think of ourselves as artists in per- 
sonality and of our new experiences as plastic materials 
for our permanent spiritual structure. But we shall 
find that much of our material is not plastic when we 
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first get hold of it. Bad passions, unclean fancies, self- 
ish attitudes toward other persons,—these must not be 
built into character just as we find them. And what 
we need especially to emphasize, as we look forward to a 
new year, is this, that the best way to drive out the 
evil is not to hammer at it, but to supplant it with good. 
The best way to drive the air out of a vessel is to fill it 
with some fluid substance; the best way to keep order 
in a school is to keep the children interested in their work; 
the best way to overcome grief is to turn with new en- 
ergy to other interests. Likewise, the best way to drive 
out evil in ourselves is to cultivate the good. Some ten 
years ago a young man came to my house and told me that 
he was getting too fond of liquor and wanted to pledge 
himself to me that he would not taste it for three months. 
I wrote out a pledge for him, and he solemnly signed it 
and left it in my keeping. But before the three months 
were up he came to me again with shame in his heart 
and on his face, and said that he had been unable to keep 
' his pledge. He was living in a hotel at the time and had 
most of his friends among its frequenters. I tried to 
show him that his only hope was to leave the hotel, cul- 


tivate new interests, make a new circle of friends, and 


thus drive out a depraved physical thirst by new mental 
and social excitements; but he was not to be convinced. 
He wanted to destroy his physical thirst by violently 
suppressing it, but he did not succeed in so doing. 
Only a short time ago I heard that he had become an 
habitual drunkard, incapable of holding any employ- 
ment more than a few weeks at a time. 

Now this is only one illustration of a principle which 
applies all along the line of life. Evil is not to be de- 
stroyed by frontal attacks. The love of money, the in- 
ordinate fondness for fine clothing, the tendency to gos- 
sip, the lust of the flesh and the eye are not to be ham- 
mered out of existence. The monks tried that long 
ago, but in the very monasteries where men sought refuge 
from their passions those passions reasserted them- 
selves only in a worse form than in the secular world. 
No, the way to destroy bad passions and unclean fancies 
is not to curse them and bombard them, but to starve 
them out. Occupy the mind increasingly with con- 
structive interests; fill the leisure hours with helpful 
friendships either with books or people; study your- 
selves until you discover whatever talent you may have for 
doing or making things, and then employ your talent; 
don’t give a fictitious reality to the evil in you by brood- 
ing over it and fearing it, but busy yourselves with the 
good until you forget that you have the evil tendencies. 
He is best guarded from the world who has succeeded 
in achieving the most positive states of consciousness. 
Such states of mind as are indicated by the words “‘at- 
tention,’ “‘interest,’’ ‘ambition,’ ‘“‘concentration,’”’ are 
life’s best bulwarks against vice, passion, gossip, and 
vanity. The best soil for evil is a mind devoid of the 
normal, healthy excitements. 

Let us, then, lay this lesson of all modern psychology 
and pedagogy to heart in the coming year. ‘The evil 
looms large, perhaps, in ourselves or our children or the 
world around; but the surest way to destroy it is not to 
scold and threaten and denounce it, but to crowd it out. 
Provide means of healthy excitement, fill the mind with 
a rich and varied content, greet the good in the world 
with a hearty cheer, and you will find that the evil will 
wither and decay from the roots up. 

Our New Year’s programme thus far has concerned 
the individual mainly. Let me close with a word about 
our social relations. May it be our aim in the coming 
year not to exploit our fellow-creatures, but to under- 
stand them and help them. I think we must confess 
that there is something in the very constitution of our 
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modern life that encourages us, or at least many of us, 
to think of others as tools to be used rather than as per- 
sons with spiritual possibilities to be actualized. The 
law of supply and demand, when applied inexorably to 
human life, makes us think of persons as things, and act 
toward them as if they were things. In human slavery 
men and women were bought and sold as things in the 
market-place. In the old, hard type of home the wife 
was the slave of the husband: her labor and her person 
were for his exploitation. In the modern kind of ma- 
chine industry, whose one motive is profit on the capital 
invested, the money spent for labor has no more senti- 
ment attached to it than the money spent for machinery. 
The natural tendency of the system is to put men and 
machines into the same category. 

Now no individual is to blame for the prominence of 
this notion of exploitation in our time. Vast revolutions 
in social thought and feeling will have to take place 
before the notion is uprooted. Probably much of our 
present system of industry and transportation will have 
to be socialized and the element of private profit elim- 
inated altogether before we shall cease to think of our 
brothers and sisters as hands or tools. But in the mean 
time, knowing the tendency, let us be on our guard against 
it. Not every human being is yet a person, but surely 
he was meant to be one. No theory of life or society can 
pass muster before the modern conscience which does 
not acknowledge that every soul has a divine right to 
self-realization and was not created merely to serve the 
ends of other persons. It may take centuries to realize 
this dream of self-realization for every normal man, but 
the thought of it can never pass away. We cannot go 
back to the feeling and doctrine of the old aristocracies 
that the many were created to serve the few. 

May it be our ambition, then, during the coming year, 
to advance somewhat at least the democratic ideal. Let 
us think of all our brothers and sisters either as persons 
or as beings who under other circumstances might have 
been persons. Let us think of the marriage relation, 
not as one in which either party merely exploits the 
other, but as a relation of companionship in common 
interests. Let us think of our friends, not as persons 
to be used in advancing our social or financial interests, 
but as fellow-travellers on the journey of life, helping and 
being helped in mutual respect and good will. Let us 
think of those whom we employ or who are engaged with 
us in a common task as human souls laboring along with 
us for the lower necessities that they may have the phys- 
ical basis on which to rear/a spiritual existence. So think- 
ing of our fellow-creatures, we shall not only have a 
happy New Year for ourselves, but shall have done some 
little to advance the democratic ideal which is the hope 
of the modern world. 

Toronvto,. CANADA. 


Prayer. 


Come to us in Thine own strength, almighty God, that 
we may go and come as Thy children, to do the present 
duty, and to live the life of God’s sons and daughters. 
Show us what this is, that we come from Thee and to 
Thee we return; that we live in the infinite life and can 
go about our Father’s business; that, whether in the 
moment of meditation and prayer, when we come here 
together, we are with Thee, or whether in daily action, 
in doing our daily duty, Thou art with us to be strength 
for our weakness, art with us everywhere, we with God 
and God with us, so that we are strong when we know 
we have Thy strength and that Thou wilt give to us our 
hearts’ desire.—Edward Everett* Hale. 
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Literature. 

TuE WHY OF THE WILL. The Unity of the 
Universe. By P. W. Van Peyma, M.D. 
Boston: Sherman, French & Co. 80 cents 
net.—Here we have the good gospel of 
Determinism. But determinism we must 
remember, is not fatalism, or the doctrine of 
necessity, ungoverned by personal choice. 
It is only, as Sir William Hamilton sug- 
gested, that man ‘‘has not the power to 
choose to act in one way, so long as he pre- 
fers, on the whole, to act in another way.” 
After all, we are free agents, to use Mrs. 
Nickleby’s favorite qualification, ‘“‘to a 
certain extent, and as far as it goes.’’ As the 
little boy in George Macdonald’s novel was 
found hopping from one square in the carpet 
to another, and saying, How can God know 
ou which square I shall hop next? so we can 
choose the square we shall hop on. But, 
also, as in Dr. Van Peyma’s contention, the 
choice must be in harmony with the general 
laws of the universe. The reign of law is 
everywhere and holds us in its clutches. 
We must seek to conform ourselves to it, as 
revealed in Nature and in our environment. 
“We are agents in the hands of the Creator, 

. conscious instruments, intelligent agents, 
but controlled, controlled both through 
the mind and the body. .. . We are parts, or 
better said, phases, of the Eternal energy.” 
If this be a rather hard saying, there is 
still some hope for us: ‘‘To avoid trans- 
gressions and consequent suffering, we must 
learn to understand the laws of the uni- 
verse, and to live in harmonious accord.” 
Surely, this is a not very bad kind of deter- 
minism; indeed, it is quite compatible 
with strength of will, only we must be strong 
in the right way and for the right things. 
The wilful lady in the delightful comedy 
The Mollusc had really a strong enough 
will to wreck the happiness of her husband 
and friends. The will of Ibsen’s ‘‘Brand”’ 
is so strong that it brings himself and all 
related to him to irretrievable grief. But, 
according to Dr. Van Peyma, these persons 
were not determinists of the right sort, they 
were not in harmony with the real laws of the 
universe. In short, this is a scientific read- 
ing of the old ethical problems of right and 
wrong, which, if we can only look far enough 
ahead, is probably all right, and, before we 
know it, may land us in something very like 
religion. Quite in line with this we may 
recall the words of the president of one of 
our Eastern colleges, who had just returned 
from conducting a recitation in Ethics, 
“T have been trying to show my boys that 
there is no such thing as abstract right and 
wrong: it is all relative.’ In this valuable 
monograph we have, on the whole, a suc- 
cessful attempt to relate these ethical quali- 
ties, so far as they are to be apprehended by 
the will, to something no less certain than the 
laws which govern the universe. 


LINCOLN AND HERNDON. By Joseph Fort 
Newton. Cedar Rapids, Ia.: The Torch 
Press. $3.—One would say offhand that 
nothing new could be said about Abraham 
Lincoln; but, when we bring together the 
names of Lincoln and Herndon with the 
publication of a long series of letters from 
Theodore Parker to Mr. Herndon, it is 
evident that the offhand judgment of the 
critic would be a mistaken one. We have 
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always believed that Mr. Herndon received 
scant justice at the hands of the myth makers, 
the sentimentalists, and all those who were 
bound to ignore the facts in the early life of 
our most sublime hero and to bring his 
record into line with the orthodox prepos- 
sessions of religious men. The first step 
was to make a semi-divine person of his 
mother; the next, to ignore the influence of 
his step-mother; and, the third, to put aside 
the records which show how crude, uncouth, 
and unconventional were the early social 
and religious ideals and habits of thought 
of the greatest man of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. This new work is undertaken by the 
son of a Southern soldier, who has studied 
with great care the relations of Lincoln and 
Herndon, his early partner, and who, by the 
aid and courtesy of Mr. Frank B. Sanborn, 
has thrown a flood of light upon the char- 
acter and achievements of Mr. Herndon 
through the publication of a series of letters 
between him and Theodore Parker, gener- 
ously contributed by Mr. Sanborn, and now, 
for the first time, offered to the public. 
Mr. Herndon was a rough diamond, self- 
educated, with vastly more erudition than 
Lincoln ever possessed. He read many of 
the best books, while Lincoln seldom bought 
a book or read one. In the intervals of 
leisure in their law office it was Herndon’s 
delight to pour out upon Lincoln by the hour 
a flood of literary and historical matter which 
Lincoln received, assimilated, and. after- 
ward put to the highest uses. Herndon was 
the mediator between Lincoln and Parker 
and the Abolition leaders of Illinois and the 
country. This record, of which the facts 
are incontestable, shows that Mr. Herndon 
was one of the most helpful companions that 
Lincoln ever had. No one can read this 
record without seeing that new light has 
been thrown upon his whole career. In ad- 
dition to the facts just mentioned we have 
in this book a new and vivid account of the 
great Lincoln and Douglas controversy, 
with side lights from the correspondence of 
Parker and Greeley, and reports of the 
sayings and doings of the many men who 
were influential in the great campaign which 
led to the election of Lincoln and the com- 
ing of the Civil War. 


HEROES oF CaLirornia. By George 
Wharton James. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. $2 net.—The title of this book when 
first read raises a question in the mind of 
the critic as to whether Mr. James has not 
allowed his sympathies and abundant en- 
thusiasm to attribute to the early settlers of 
California heroic traits which their achieve- 
ments would not illustrate. There were 
many and forceful adventurers in the early 
days of the settlement of this State who 
wrought great things in the search for treas- 
ure and the enrichment of the State. One 
does not commonly think of them as heroes; 
but, when the critic opens the book and scans 
the record, he is compelled to admit that out 
of the mob of adventurers there emerged 
in the early days many a man and some 
women who were worthy to be called heroes. 
From the early mission fathers, the best of 
whom were among the best of men, to Thomas 
Starr King, and from him to Mr. Burbank, 
there has been an unbroken line of men and 
women who have disregarded the ordinary 
ambitions of self-seeking men, and put aside 
once for all the lust for wealth, and devoted 
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themselves to the study of nature, the preach- 
ing and practice of patriotism, the work of 
education, and, in recent years, the re-estab- 
lishment of society crushed by disaster, and 
the attempt to make better manners and 
better laws the rule in civic life. Mr. James 
has stretched his list a little, as he admits, 
to include the names of men who were not 
wholly good and in their day admirable in 
conduct, but who, nevertheless, displayed 
in some of their principal achievements 
admirable powers and commendable con- 
duct. We cannot even mention the names 
of those who are celebrated in the forty- 
three chapters of this interesting volume, 
but among them will be found James Lick, 
John Muir, Helen Hunt Jackson, Hubert 
Howe Bancroft, Henry George, Thaddeus S. 
C. Lowe, and Edwin Markham. 
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ROSE OF THE WIND. By Anna Hemp- 
stead Branch. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $1.25 net.—First in this vol- 
ume of poems, all of which are distinguished 
by intellectual breadth and a cultured im- 
agination, is a short one-act drama, ‘Rose 
of the Wind.’’ Rose is an elemental, at- 
tracted to the handsome cobbler who is 
fashioning a pair of shoes for Nora, his 
beloved, and for his sake Rose enters the little 
cottage, heavy with the air of mortality. 
Something of the wildness of Celtic legend is 
in the scene of her coming and of Nora’s trial. 
The outcome is more sophisticated, but not 
less significant, as the strange, bright, un- 
bound creature submits herself to the de- 
velopment of a soul, bends herself to tasks, 
and receives the gift of tears. The transi- 
tions are managed very well, and the little 
drama has an especial interest in contrast 
with the seriousness of ‘“‘Nimrod,” a long 
narrative poem that follows. The short 
poems are few in the volume, but especially 
charming is the ‘‘Connecticut Road Song.” 
“The Wedding Feast’”’ recalls Coleridge in 
its mystic allusions and fancy. None of the 
poems are short enough to quote, but we 
take from the drama Rose’s magic song 
for Nora:— 

Wild was the wind that flew 

From the slope of the purple hill. 

And “‘Oh,” said the white cloud, sweet as dew, 

“T travel whither I will.” 


Swift was the cloud that flew 
Over the purple hill. 

And ‘‘Oh,”’ cried the shadow, soft and blue, 
“T travel whither I will.” 


The piper blew and she heard 
From the slope of the unseen hill— 
And “‘Oh,”’ cried the heart as it flew like a 
bird, 
“T fly wherever I will.” 


JOHN WINTERBOURNE’S FamiLy. By Alice 
Brown. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1.35 net.—It is always a pity when 
critics have not the patience or the time to 
read a book like this with the leisure it de- 
serves. Fortunately the common people, 
who have never set themselves up to be 
critics @ la mode, but who enjoy a good novel 
when they are fortunate enough to get one, 
will linger rejoicingly over Alice Brown’s 
latest book and be thankful that it is not a 
line shorter. This is apropos of the fact 
that too many reviewers have been taking 
the opportunity to praise Miss Brown’s 
short stories and regret that she does not 
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keep to them. We hasten to record our- 
selves among those to whom the 450 pages 
have brought ‘‘a constant succession of 
pleasures,” as the Transcript reviewer, who 
is usually more alert to his opportunities, 
wished they might, though he himself was 
bored. One might find fault with her—that 
depends on one’s own point of view—for 
giving encouragement and a scrap of justi- 
fication to all the unmannerly ones who 
refuse to make calls and go to afternoon 
teas, finding the world (and other things) 
so astonishingly lovely that they cannot 
have enough of it and absurdly satisfied with 
their own company; but nevertheless, each 
member of the Winterbourne family is an 
interesting study, and the events in which 
they take part play themselves out accord- 
ing to the laws of the universe. It is worth 
while to read a novel which opens one’s 
eyes to one’s own surroundings. For those 
who like to read how he was rich and she was 
beautiful, and they fell in love and were 
happy ever after, there are plenty of novels 
written; but we hope that Alice Brown will 
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continue to write books that show us people 


as they are, and give us glimpses of what 
they might be. 


THE Corsican. By Napoleon Bonaparte. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.75 
net.—Now that Prof. R. M. Johnston has 
pieced together with great care and skill 
this autobiography of Napoleon, given 
literally and entirely in his own words, the 
plan of it is seen to be so logical and the 
results so illuminating that one wonders it 
has never been done before. Here we have 
a consecutive diary from his days in the 
military school at Brienne, where, at ten 
years old, he devoured books and rejoiced 
in his own superiority, through the brilliant, 
intoxicating years of success, the tragedy of 
downfall, and the reminiscent days at St. 
Helena before the inevitable end. Here is 
not only the story of his life, but the material 
for psychological study of unusual import- 
ance, for, as Prof. Johnston says in his preface, 
although “objectively Napoleon rarely if 
ever spoke the truth, yet subjectively how 
ean he speak otherwise?’”’ For chronolog- 
ical convenience, readily understood trans- 
positions of date are made, allowing the 
details of an event written a day or two 
after or recalled in reminiscence at St. Helena 
to be placed under the date on which the 
event happened. Inno other way, of course, 
could the narrative be made _ consecutive. 
There are also a number of composite texts 
made up from Napoleon’s own versions of 
the event, given at different times and 
naturally more complete than any one of 
them by itself. Readers may well be grate- 
ful to Prof. Johnston that he has thus been 
able to spare them to footnotes that would 
have turned the book into a study and de- 
prived it of its present unique value. 


MorTHER AND DAUGHTER. By Mrs. Bur- 
ton Chance. New York: the Century 
Company. $1 net.—We have read many 
books that give counsel, valuable in varying 
degrees, to girls, touching their own self- 
development in body, mind, and character, 
and to mothers touching the principles of 
wise guidance; but on the whole we should 
choose the present volume as that which 
is most enlightened in its understanding of 
the actual situation and most directly prac- 
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tical in its suggestions and general influence. 
It is a book that no mother can read without 
recognizing that it is based on a wise compre- 
hension of both sides, the girl’s instinctive 
and perfectly right desire for independence 
and a life of her own, together with the 
mother’s longing that they may be ‘“‘like 
sisters,’ her unconscious jealousy of outside 
influences, and her habit of a domination 
that she can but feel to be wise. If we were 
to except any chapter from this commenda- 
tion it would be that on Religion, and here 
our criticism is not that it does not speak 
truth, but that it does not go far enough. 
Where all the other chapters are so universal 
in their application, this might well have 
been left free from limitations, and been 
as generously sympathetic with a young 
Jewess, for instance, as with a protégée of 
the Episcopal Church. However, it is cer- 
tain that no girl could read this book without 
an uplift of heart and a reinforcement of her 
natural desire to make the very best of her 
life. 


At THe NEW THEATRE AND OTHERS. By 
Walter Prichard Eaton. Boston: Small, 
Maynard & Co. $1.50.—Nearly all these 
papers, which record the problems and per- 
formances of the American stage in the last 
two years, have received wide circulation 
in leading periodicals, including the At- 
lantic Monthly, and need no extended notice 
at this time. They discuss the varied ele- 
ments that have contributed to the present 
stage of dramatic art in this country, mak- 
ing this a period of importance. The au- 
thor writes with sympathetic understanding, 
and it means something that he finds the 
chances for vital experiment and achieve- 
ment brighter now than they have been for 
a long time. Not the growing tendency to 
build many small playhouses or even the 
hopeful number of new native dramas of 
contemporary life, important signs of the 
times as these are, but the dawning oppor- 
tunity for independent effort by the true 
artists of the theatre,—7.e., the serious actors 
and the competent managers,—is the most 
significant and the most important evidence 
of advance. The book is appropriately 
dedicated to Prof. George P. Baker, founder 
at Harvard of a pioneer course for dramatic 
composition, who is ‘‘the inspiring leader in 
the movement for a better appreciation 
among educated men of the art of the prac- 
tical theatre.” 


THE MASTER OF THE VINEYARD. By 
Myrtle Reed. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.50.—Mrs. McCullough’s — stories 
are rather unsubstantial fare, as if one should 
try to obtain sustenance from candied violets; 
but they are always attractive in setting, and 
they abound in the sentiment that sounds 
particularly fine while one is reading it. 
One balks at the disagreeable outcome of 
her story, which leaves the master of the 
vineyard happy in marrying Rosemary, the 
girl he does not love, while yet he cherishes 
a returned, acknowledged, for ever and ever 
affection for a married woman, whose tran- 
scendental ideals of love and duty match 
his own. ‘‘At the high altar of the soul”’ 
each meets the other often, with mystical 
peace and strengthening; and the wife, the 
Truly Beloved, begs the master to marry 
so that poor little Rosemary may have some 
scraps of happiness, too. The marriage can 
take nothing away from the Truly Beloved, 
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because her place is secure; but the Master 
feels that loving one so much has enlarged 
his heart and he can love Rosemary also. 
This is not the kind of romance on which 
young people were brought up years ago, and 
we wonder if it is as wholesome. 


THE SILVER THREAD, AND OTHER FOLK 
PLAYS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. By Constance 
D’Arcy Mackay. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co. $1.10 net.—Folk songs, folk dancing, 
and folk tales are much in favor, and these 
cleverly dramatized little folk plays are 
likely to meet a popular need. In Chicago, 
if we are not mistaken, and doubtless else- 
where, such plays are in use in the schools. 
These have already been given successfully 
in Boston, New York, and other cities, and 
so remarkable is their simplicity and so 
careful are the directions that they could 
easily be rehearsed and played by children 
anywhere. They are gathered from eight 
widely different sources. From the Corn- 
ish mines comes the story of “The Silver 
Thread,” the longest of the plays and that 
which gives the book its name. The Rhine 
forests, the Lincolnshire fells, the Russian 
steppes, the Irish sea-coast, Italian hill- 
slopes, the fields of Brittany, and the troll- 
haunted meadows of Norway are all rep- 
resented here by folk tales that keep their 
essential characteristics and offer material 
for a cosmopolitan interest in such expres- 
sions of the heart and life of different peoples. 


Lir— TRANSFIGURED. By Lilian Whiting. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.25 net.— 
The serenity of Miss Whiting’s confidence 
in the reality of the spiritual life and the 
possibility of entering it here and now, thus 
attaining to communication with spirits 
like ourselves in other realms of life, has 
undoubtedly been a comfort and support 
to many. She is not other-worldly, but 
this-worldly, sure that spirit may be dom- 
inant here, and that the life beautiful may be 
lived among our common _ surroundings. 
She draws from the most inspiring writers 
to reinforce her own convictions, and Em- 
erson, Browning, Phillips Brooks, and others 
speak through her pages. Her assurance 
that the transfiguration of life lies simply in 
the recognition of a divine leading in the 
common, experiences of every day is con- 
vincing. Truly, life is fundamentally a 
spiritual process, and to discern its nature is 
to invest each new day with the eager in- 
terest of a spiritual romance. This is a 
truth that many may experience, even when 
they cannot follow her in the details of her 
belief in intelligible spirit communication. 


CapTaAIN Pui, By M. M. Thomas. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.50.— 
This book gives a boy’s experience in the 
Western army during the War of the Re- 
bellion, ending only with the disbanding of 
the troops after the assassination of Lincoln, 
and it could hardly be told with more graphic 
force and realistic appeal. The dates, 
battles, and marches are all a matter of 
history; but the real interest is in the inci- 
dents, almost every one of which records 
actual experience. One feels that the writer 
speaks only the truth in saying, ‘‘My heart 
has been in every line as I have written,’’ 
and it is this simplicity, this directness, this 
taking account of the lesser matters of the 
great struggle, the near view of the greater 
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events, and the frankness of confession, 


whether the truth might seem creditable or 
discreditable, that makes this an interesting 
addition to our studies of this great period 
in the nation’s history. It is a good book 


for boys, and it contains interesting remi- 
niscences for those who lived through those 
days, now almost half a century ago. 


Crow Strep. By Georgia Fraser. New 
York: Witter & Kintner. $1.50—In an 
earlier book, The Stone House of Gowanus, 
this writer has given an interesting account 
of the ancient Dutch mansion on Long 
Island, which was the centre of exciting and 
heroic actions during the Revolutionary 
War. It was the headquarters of Lord 
Stirling, it was turned into a military re- 
doubt, and it was the scene of the Battle of 
Long Island, the first important engage- 
ment after the Declaration of Independence. 
This interesting house gives the starting 
point for a graceful and well-written colonial 
romance, set in the years immediately fol- 
lowing the war, and showing the valor and 
success of a new invasion. The frontispiece 
fails to do justice to the charm of the heroine, 
who is a gentle, womanly little lady and de- 
serves the happiness she attains through 
varied experiences and patient self-denial. 


THE AUTHORIZED VERSION OF THE BIBLE, 
AND ITS INFLUENCE. By Albert S. Cook. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.— 
Prof. Cook is one of the few American scholars 
who have written chapters for the Cambridge 
(England) History of English Literature, 
and this small volume contains his schol- 
arly and effective contribution to this val- 
uable publication, including certain passages 
which the editors, for reasons of enforced 
space, were obliged to abridge. The essay 
is a masterly tribute to the power and beauty 
of the Jacobean version, and the abiding 
influence which it exerts on literature, lan- 
guage, and civilization. Among the effec- 
tive illustrations of its wonderful literary 
power is the comparison of Shakespeare’s 
great passage in Hamlet, beginning, ‘‘That 
goodly frame the earth,’’ with that in Psalms, 
“‘When I consider thy heavens.” 


WESTOVER OF WANELAGH. By George 
Cary Eggleston. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Company. $1.50.—Personally we 
like Mr. Eggleston’s Recollections of a Varied 
Life better than his novels, but there is no 
reason persons may not enjoy both. The 
new story is considered one of his best. It 
is a Southern romance in which both hero 
and heroine are able to maintain the highest 
principles of honor, the hero proving his 
manhood under exceptionally trying cir- 
cumstances. Judy Peters, the political boss 
of the mountain district whom we remem- 
ber with especial pleasure from an earlier 
book, reappears and works effectively. 


TALES FROM THE ALHAMBRA. By Wash- 
ington Irving. Adapted by Josephine 
Brower. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1.25 net.—The compiler of this 
book has performed a genuine service for 
children, and all other lovers of legendary 
lore, for putting together in this form some 
of the best of imaginative tales that belong 
in interest and setting with the Arabian 
Nights. They share with these their mys- 
terious Oriental charm. The Arabian as- 
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trologer, Prince Ahmed, with his suit of 
magic armor and the spellbound steed, the 
water carrier that babbled to his wife of the 
Moor’s legacy, the beautiful Moorish prin- 
cesses who loved the Christian cavaliers,— 
such are names of enchantment which will 
be new to many young people, unlikely to 
seek them in the great volumes of Irving. 


Wise-Knut. ‘Translated from the Nor- 
wegian of Bjornstjerne Bjérnson, by Bernard 
Stahl. New York: Brandu’s, 767 Lexing- 
ton Avenue. $1 net.—Some forty or more 
years ago Bjérnson wrote of the strange 
man, known far and wide, who could heal 
by the laying on of hands, discover lost 
things, or even tell what people at a distance 
were talking about and doing. In his youth 
he was an epileptic, and he gave other signs 
of that abnormality which Lombroso says is 
equally akin to genius and to criminality. 
In view of the present interest in supernat- 
ural studies and mental healing, the trans- 
lator has thought it well worth while to re- 
vive acquaintance with the marvels wrought 
by Wise-Knut, of whom Bjérnson declared, 
“His life was one long thanksgiving to God, 
though he endured sickness, poverty, and 
bitter misjudgment.” 


Tue Empty House. By Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1.20 net.—This collection of short 
stories, previously printed separately, shows 
Mrs. Ward’s earnestness of purpose and the 
fervor of her picturesque narration. The 
boy who wastefully spends at college the 
money that might make his parents at home 
comfortable, both in body and mind, and 
the wife who selfishly takes risks at the 
seashore while her husband works himself 
to death in the hot city might well face the 
reflection of themselves in the mirror which 
she holds up to nature. Of course there 
are dogs in the stories, and experiences that 
pass in the borderland between life and 
death, made vivid by the intensity that is 
Mrs. Ward’s chief characteristic. Her stories 
are always sure of appreciative readers. 


Once. By John Matter. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. $1.20 net.—Kenneth 
Grahame set a good fashion when he wrote 
his delightful reminiscences of the golden 
age of childhood. These boy and girl stories, 
which concern children of the Middle West, 
are written in Grahame’s vein, although 
they are quite different in general atmos- 
phere as in incidents. The humor with 
which one can look at one’s own doings from 
a vantage point of years and the indefinable 
sentiment inseparable from the remembrance 
of past joys are by no means irreconcilable. 
We have read these stories with pleasure and 
sympathy. 


Tur PropicaL, Pro TEM. By Frederick 
Orin Bartlett. Boston: Small, Maynard & 
Co. $1.50.—Mr. Bartlett has in this book 
another original plot such as pricks up the 
interest of the sophisticated novel reader. 
The impersonation of an unrepentant prod- 
igal in order to make a blind old father 
happy has in it elements of complications 
and possible discomfiture of which the 
writer has known how to avail himself suc- 
cessfully, and the existence of a fascinating 
‘sister’? adds the interest that is indispen- 
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sable in any well-constructed romance. Mr. 
Bartlett is as yet a young writer, in spite of 
the fact that he has already several good 
novels to his credit, and he is by no means 
one who has yet attained his best. 


THE MrraGE oF THE Many. By W. T. 
Walsh. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
$1.50.—What the Chicago of 1952 will be 
if the dreams of the socialists are carried 
out is the picture which we are here asked 
to imagine. As a story, the book is inter- 
esting, and it may serve as a warning against 
the extreme ideas to which the writer thinks 
the people are rapidly tending. Socialism 
is pictured as a Frankenstein which would 
overthrow constitutional government and 
lead later to a revolution that would neces- 
sarily be the most terrible in the history of 
the world. Let us hope for better things, 
yet incidentally appreciate the efforts of the 
writer in giving us a vigorous and dramatic 
novel. 


THE MAN AND THE Dracon. By Alex- 
ander Otis. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.50.—When the story of the emancipation 
of the people from the political boss and the 
rule of monopolies shall come to be written, 
if it ever is, it is doubtful if sufficient at- 
tention will be paid to the part that fiction 
plays in presenting present situations with 
dramatic force and in outlining by sugges- 
tion the way out. Yet that part will be 
not small. Mr. Otis’s book is a welcome 
change from some novels of overstrained 
sentiment and unreal situations that have 
lately been presented to the public. Never- 
theless, there is sentiment here, too, and the 
love-story for which politics and business 
form the background is interestingly worked 
out. 


THE Oprimist’s Goop Nicut. By Flor- 
ence Hobart Perin. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. $1 net.—This companion volume to 
The Optimist’s Good Morning is constructed 
on the same general principles, giving great 
thoughts in prose or verse and a simple, 
reverent prayer for each day’s close. All 
the selections are such as have been tested 
by the requirement for helpfulness and good 
cheer. The word of comfort or encourage- 
ment or hope for the morrow that comes 
when the day is ended makes for the rest 
and renewal which the night should bring. 
The book will be found an aid in the re- 
adjustment which the tired mind and heart 
often require. 


SEVEN LitTLe WisE Men. By Frances 
Margaret Fox. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 
$1. Miss Fox becomes constantly better 
known as an acceptable writer for children. 
Her short stories appear everywhere in 
children’s magazines and “juvenile depart- 
ments’”’ and are always distinguished by 
originality and animated recital. This 
Christmas story unwinds itself among un- 
usual circumstances and surroundings, when 
the children of different nationalities come 
together in the San Bernardino Valley for 
loving, joyous celebration of the blessed 
festival. 


BENARES, THE STRONGHOLD OF HINDUISM. 
By C. Phillips Cape. Boston: Richard G. 
Badger. $2 net.—The writer of this book 
has lived many years in the ancient city 
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on the Ganges and is well acquainted with 
its distinctive features and customs. The 
ceremonies of marriage, the place given 
to women and girls, the effects of caste, the 
horrors of plague, the treatment of the 
sacred images, and other peculiar features 
of this great city are described, and nearly 
half a hundred illustrations supplement the 
text. The book is attractively bound and 
comes boxed. 


THR Scourck. By Warrington Dawson. 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. $1.50.— 
Mr. Dawson is able to construct a good and 
consistent plot, built out of materials that 
serve to illustrate national conditions and 
sectional characteristics.’ In Bloke Elkins 
he has created a strong character, forced 
to cope with unusual obstacles, and he 
refuses to sacrifice the logical development 
of his intention to conventional endings. 
The story has interesting incidents, and 
deserves attention as a novel of the new 
South and as a study of life. 


Don McGratH: By Randall Parrish. 
New York: A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.50.— 
Mr. McGrath has brought to this book for 
boys the same vigor of purpose and style 
that he has put into his novels. In the days 
of the river steamers on the Mississippi 
a boy might indeed have stirring adventures 
and skirt peril in various ways. How Don 
McGrath became Don Mason is a story the 
course of which includes other lives and many 
unexpected cross interests and complica- 
tions, all of which are ingeniously straight- 
ened out to the satisfaction of the boy reader. 


A LittLE SHEPHERD OF PROVENCE. By 
Evaleen Stein. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 
This pretty, poetic story is one of the 
attractive Roses Series. The gentle boy 
who is its central figure, the roses which he 
tended in a wonderful garden, and the high 
honor to which they brought him are all in 
the tale, which has a Christmas atmosphere 
and significance. The roses of Provence 
have been celebrated in many a song and 
story, and this is a graceful addition to the 
store of legend and fancy that belongs to 
them. 


THE PATERNOSTER RusBy. By Charles 
‘Edmonds Walk. Chicago: A. C. McClurg 
& Co. $1.35 net.—This is one of the de- 
tective stories where the mystery is well 
kept and comes at the last as a surprise to 
the most astute reader. Before the solution 
of the first crime-is reached there are many 
exciting events and narrow escapes; but the 
hero wins through, not only to an under- 
standing of the secret of the wonderful 
ruby, but to a greater prize even than the 
ruby itself. The illustrations in color are 
by J. V. McFall. 


THE UNnstruNG Bow. By David O. 
Batchelor. Boston: Sherman, French & 
Co. $1.20 net.—This novel is said to do for 
Peru what Lew Wallace did for Mexico in 
The Fair God, and it certainly brings to- 
gether striking scenes from a semi-barbaric 
age, and combines wild adventures with 
interesting descriptions. It tells the story 
of conquest, but adds a love interest that 
turns the suffering and bloodshed recorded 
in history into a romance of manly heroism 
and womanly devotion. 
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Tae?Curist Cup in LEGEND AND ART. 
By Ida Prentice Whitcomb and Sara C. 
Grosvenor. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co. $1 net.—The title explains the pur- 
pose of this book in which brief studies of 
the most famous Christ Child pictures pre- 
cede illustrations and poems on the same 
subject. There are thirteen of the great 
pictures of the world and some of the favorite 
poems of the Christmas season, like the 
Christmas hymns of Alfred Domett, Bishop 
Brooks, and others. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF A REBELLIOUS WIFE. 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 50 cents.— 
If these confessions are not genuine, there 
can yet be little doubt that they reflect 
practically the mind which is in many women. 
They arouse a little wrath, a little pity, and 
considerable sympathy with the husband. 


Miscellaneous. 


Discipline, and Other Poems, recently 
reviewed in these columns by Rev. E. M. H. 
Abbott, is now for sale by the author, at 
27 Lynde Street, Melrose, Mass. 


Theodore Parker’s Prayers have been pub- 
lished in a People’s Edition by the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association, with a 
foreword by the editor, Rev. Charles Har- 
grove, who explains certain omissions. The 
landing of the Pilgrim Fathers and the foun- 
dation of the American Republic are matters 
of secondary interest to English Unitarians, 
while the anti-slavery agitation is happily 
a thing of the past. 


Forbes Lindsay’s book about Panama and 
the Canal To-day, published by L. C. Page 
& Co., is particularly recommended for its 
account of the resources of this little known 
region, derived from careful personal in- 
vestigation and information from acknowl- 
edged experts. It is important for the 
reason that capital is turning to this country 
of Panama as a promising field for invest- 
ment, likely to increase rapidly in commercial 
significance. 


Quercus Alba is the story of a tree, the 
veteran of the Ozarks, written out by Will 
Lillibridge, who traces its growth from a tiny 
seedling through the competition with other 
oaks, the resistance to wind and storm, the 
centuries of summer sunshine and winter 
rest. John Muir has written somewhere 
the romance of a tree not unlike this into 
which Mr. Lillibridge has put sentiment, 
knowledge, and personal interest. (A. C. 
McClurg & Co. 6o0c. net.) 


Dr. Edith B. Lowry has written with tact 
and delicacy a short series of talks to a 
young girl concerning the origin and develop- 
ment of life, and put them together in book 
form under the title Confidences, published 
by Forbes & Co., 325 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. Parents and teachers who find 
difficulty in frankly explaining to girls mat- 
ters that they ought to know about them- 
selves can hardly find a simpler, more prac- 
tically useful help thereto than is here 
offered. 


The Little Old Outlaws, by Anne Archbold 
Miller, is a book of verses for children in 
which are presented, according to the pub- 
lisher’s announcement, some of the lessons of 
Christian Science, offered in a simple form. 
The lessons seem to be such as children 
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anywhere might take to heart with undoubted 
profit and never know that they were absorb- 
ing Christian Science principles. The photo- 
graphic illustrations make the book at- 
tractive, but the verses are so inextricably 
tangled up with the drawings and the text 
is so difficult to read that we have been 
unable to gain a fair opinion of the verses. 
(A. C. McClurg & Co. 75c. net.) 


A. C. McClurg & Co. of Chicago have 
come to the front this year in their publica- 
tion of novels, particularly in stories of the 
Western country that are interesting because 
of their setting as well as for their stirring 
scenes of adventure and danger. Such a 
book as The Spirit Trail ($1.50), in which 
Kaye and Virgil D. Boyles, authors of The 
Homesteaders, tell a story of the Nevada 
Indians in the seventies, culminating with 
the final struggle of the Sioux, has also a 
certain historical value, although its human 
interest takes precedence. It shows a 
sympathy with the Indians one does not 
often find in these stories of the plains. 
Hidden Water ($1.35 net) is a stirring story 
of the Arizona cattle country, written with 
understanding of the contests between the 
cattlemen and the sheep-men for the pos- 
session of the great grazing ranges. Even 
here, however, enter the wiles of women, 
and love shares the spoils with valor. The 
story has unexpected incidents and swings 
on to a good ending. Mark Enderby, Engt- 
neer, takes the reader to mountain railroading 
in the South-west, and its writer, Robert 
Fulkerson Hoffman, brings out the romantic 
possibilities in this perilous pursuit. The 
story is fresh and new, although some of the 
general material has previously appeared 
in Scribner’s Magazine and elsewhere. ‘There 
is no more interesting hero than he who 
starts in the cab of an engine, and Mark 
Enderby, skilful and keen, sustains the 
reputation of his class. ($1.50.) 


Ready January 1. 
[INTERNATIONAL SERIES No. 3.] 


THE UNITARIAN MISSION 
IN JAPAN 


By CLAY MacCAULEY 


There has been wanting among our publica- 
tions a brief account of the history and aims 
of the Unitarian Mission in Japan. This 
need is well supplied in this pamphlet by one 
whose long identification wiht the Mission 
makes his report authentic and trustworthy. 
After tracing briefly the story of the wonder- 
ful rise of Japan in the arts and ideals of 
modern civilization, the writer treats of the 
attitude of the Japanese mind toward the 
religion and ethics of the West, and gives an 
interesting account of the way in which Uni- 
tarian Christianity was first introduced into 
the empire and the principles and aims which 
have governed its activities for the nearly 
twenty years of its existence in Japan. The 
recent reorganization of the Mission is de- 
scribed and the belief expressed that Unita- 
rianism is the type of the rational and spiritual 
Christianity which alone can hope for ac- 
ceptance in that country. 


FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION 
Order by its number only, not by title 


American Unitarian Association 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 
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The Rome. 
The Base Nose. 


‘What makes the dog’s nose always cold?’ 

V’ll try to tell you, curls of gold, 

If you will sit upon my knee, 

And very good and quiet be. 

Well, years and years and years ago— 

How many I don’t really know— 

There came a rain on sea and shore; 

Its like was never seen before 

Or since. It fell unceasing down 

Till all the world began to drown; 

But just before it down did pour 

An old, old man—his name was Noah— 

Built him an ark, that he might save 

His family from a watery grave; 

And in it also he designed 

To shelter two of every kind 

Of beast. Well, dear, when it was done, 

And heavy clouds obscured the sun, 

The Noah folks to it quickly ran, 

And then the animals began 

To gravely march along in pairs, 

The leopards, tigers, wolves, and bears, 

The deer, the hippopotamuses, 

The rabbits, squirrels, elks, walruses, 

The camels, goats, and cats, and donkeys, 

The tall giraffes, the beavers, monkeys, 

The rats, the big rhinoceroses, 

The dromedaries, and the horses, 

The sheep, the mice, the kangaroos, 

Hyenas, elephants, koodoos, 

And many more—’twould take all day, 

My dear, the names of all to say— 

And at the very, very end 

Of the procession, by his friend 

And master, faithful dog was seen, 

The livelong time he’d helping been 

To.drive the crowd of creatures in; 

And now, with loud, exultant bark, 

He gayly sprung aboard the ark. 

Alas! so crowded was the space 

He could not in it find a place; 

So patiently he turned about—- 

Stood half-way in and half-way out. 

And those extremely heavy showers 

Descended through nine hundred hours 

And more; and, darling, at their close, 

Most frozen was his honest nose; 

And never could it lose again 

The dampness of that dreaded rain; 

And that is what, my curls of gold, 

Made all the doggies’ noses cold. 
—Margaret Eytinge. 


How Victorine went Back to Paris. 


BY ELIZABETH HILL. 


““Aunty,’’ said Doris, ‘‘I wish you’d tell 
Teddy and’ me a story about a doll that had 
a perfectly wonderful adventure.” 

Aunty looked thoughtful. First she 
glanced at a paper doll lying on the piazza, 
and then at a toy balloon tied to the post 
beside the steps. ‘‘Very well,” she said, at 
length. “I'll tell you how Victorine went 
back to Paris. 

“Victorine was a happy little paper doll, 
dainty and beautiful, with golden curls, 
blue eyes, and fifty hats and dresses. She 
stood in a shop window, with dozens of other 
paper dolls, just over from Paris. She wore 
a rose-pink party frock, and behind her 
was a papier-maché trunk containing those 
fifty hats and dresses,—for winter and for 
summer, for school, home, parties, and every 
other occasion, pink and blue frocks, and 
green and lilac, and all sorts of colors. One 
day a little girl bought her, and then Vic- 
torine’s trials began. 

“The little girl was very careless. 
name was Winnie. 


Her 
Before a week was out 
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Victorine lost one foot, was scorched in the 
back by being propped against a lamp 
chimney, and had all her hats and dresses 
torn; and it was a common occurrence for 
careless Winnie to drop her on the piazza, 
or even in the grass, and leave her there, 
face down, perhaps, for the kitten to play 
with, or for grasshoppers to skip over. Oh, 
it was a dreadful situation for a sensitive 
paper doll to be in!”’ 

(Here Doris, looking conscience-stricken, 
arose and picked up the paper doll that lay, 
face down, on the piazza.) 

“One night she was left standing upon a 
rustic seat on the lawn. Although it was 
warm weather, thoughtless Winnie had 
dressed her in a fur-trimmed winter coat, 
and she felt very uncomfortable. Tied to 
the back of the seat was a toy balloon, which 
tugged gently at its guy rope. ‘Ah, Mon- 
sieur,’ said Victorine, ‘I see you wish to get 
away. I sympathize with you, for that is 
my own desire. If I knew how to untie 
knots, I would assist you.’ 

“«Then I would take you with me,’ the 
balloon returned, gallantly. ‘Where do you 
wish to go, Mademoiselle?’ 

“To Paris,’ answered Victorine. ‘I was 
born there. These American children are 
so very rude that delicately constituted 
paper dolls should never belong to them.’ 

“*T, too, am a Parisian,’ said the balloon, 
joyfully. ‘Would not it be enchanting, 
Mademoiselle, if we could make the flight 
together? There is to be a great aviation 
meet in Paris, and we could attend.’ 

“"What is an aviation meet?’ 
Victorine. 

““A great gathering of flying machines, 
who come together to show off. Of course 
they cannot compare with balloons; still, 
they must be quite a sight.’ 

““Oh, if we only could go!’ sighed Vic- 
torine. ‘I am not happy here. One never 
knows what misfortune is coming next.’ 

“““T have had some narrow escapes,’ said 
the balloon. ‘My little master is apt to 
leave me tied, as I am now, where the kitten 
can reach my guy rope, instead of hitching 
me to the staple in the brick wall. By 
tugging with all my might I have so far kept 
away from her, but she is growing every day.’”’ 

(Just at this point the kitten was seen 
coming towards the piazza, and ‘Teddy 
sheepishly arose and changed his balloon 
from the post to the staple in the house 
wall.) 

“«There is that ferocious creature now!’ 
shrieked Victorine, and fell flat; in a faint- 
ing fit. When she came to her senses, the 
kitten was playing with her, pushing her 
about and turning her over and over. The 
end of the guy rope lay there, and Vic- 
torine became entangled init. She struggled 
to get free, but only wound herself tighter. 
Suddenly the balloon cried out excitedly: 
‘Make no further effort, Mademoiselle! 
Leave all to me!’ So she kept still, though 
her heart leaped with hope. 

“The balloon began to bob up and down 
in a tantalizing way before the kitten, who 
sprang into the air, trying to reach it. She 
caught at the guy rope, unfastening the knot, 
and, before one could have said ‘Jack 
Robinson’ Victorine was jerked through the 
back of the seat and was sailing up, up in 
the still night air. At first she was frightened, 
but the balloon was so polite and comfort- 
ing that by and by she felt more at ease. 
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‘Now we are bound for Paris!’ he said. 
‘No, indeed, Mademoiselle, you are not 
heavy at all. Keep your wits about you 
and hold on, and we shall soon get there.’ 

‘All night they skimmed along, with the 
stars overhead and the electric lights beneath 
them; but at sunrise they rose higher. It 
was cold up there, and Victorine was glad 
of her furred coat. Birds began to fly 
around and ask questions, and all wished 
the travellers a good voyage. It seemed 
to the little paper doll that she herself was 
a bird, borne on the wind. She really 
enjoyed it. Soon they found themselves 
floating out to sea. 

«See that steamer,’ said the balloon. 
‘She is bound for Paris, too, I suppose. 
She thinks she can beat us. Hold on, now! 
I’m going to spurt! Ah-ha! we have left 
her behind us! Isn’t this fun?’ 

“Alas! the balloon’s slight frame was not 
equal to his ardent spirit, and in the effort 
he burst. Down, down, they sank, nearer 
and nearer the waves; but the steamer 
came dashing under them, and they fell 
upon her deck. 

“A young girl picked them up. ‘A paper 
doll!’ she cried. ‘O papa, see this little 
Queen of the Air! Let’s take her to the 
Exhibition and enter her as a record breaker!’ 

“So Victorine and the balloon were taken 
to Paris, and there they were hung up in a 
great glass building, along with many giant 
balloons and airships. Crowds of people 
came to the Exhibition, but none of the 
immense machines was more wondered over 
and none of the daring aviators aroused more 
enthusiasm than did adventurous Victorine 
and her plucky little broken balloon. She 
was made a life member of all the aéro 
societies, and so long as she lives she will be 
considered a very distinguished paper doll.” 


The Painter’s Lesson. 


BY FRANCES HARMER. 


Picture to yourself a street in Athens 
about 487 B.c. The sun is shining over- 
head, and the brilliant blue of the sky is 
matched by the gorgeous robe of a beauti- 
ful Greek woman, who enters the temple of 
Athena, with an offering of great value. 
Surely, you will say, she is the richest woman 
in the whole beautiful city. 

No, she is the wife of a man who can afford 
neither her costly robes nor her costly 
offerings, given that she may win the favor 
of the goddess and the granting of her wishes 
for greater wealth. 

Her husband, whose name is Ocnus, 
happens to come along the street as she 
enters the temple. His face is troubled. 

“Another robe—and offerings of wine and 
silk,” he cries. ‘“‘Ione—curb thy extray- 
agance if thou would’st not see thy hus- 
band sold as a slave!”’ 

But Ione had already entered the temple, 
and his words were wasted. So they would 
have been if she had heard them. Ione 
thought her husband could earn as much 
money as he wished to. 

Ocnus uttered a groan as he realized that 
the money with which he sought to buy a 
new loom—the old was fast wearing out, and 
weaving was the only way in which he could 
earn money—had been spent on that sky- 
blue robe. 
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He was too weary and sick at heart to go 
home and look in the little coffer to see if 
any drachme were still left. Instead 
he turned into the home of his wealthy and 
powerful triend, Polygnotus, the painter. 

“What ails thee, Ocnus?’’ said his friend, 
cheerily. ‘‘ Why, with a sky so blue, is thy 
face the one cloud mine eyes have seen 
to-day?”’ 

“T read a dark future in that blue sky,” 
answered Ocnus, gloomily. ‘‘I see myself 
in the chains of a slave, and my pretty, 
foolish Ione with none to give her even a 
handful of olives.” 

“Chains—thou, an Athenian, free-born!”’ 
cried Polygnotus. ‘‘What folly is this, 

- Ocnus, my friend?’’ 

“The free-born,”’ answered Ocnus, quietly, 
“are sold when they cannot pay their just 
debts.” 

Polygnotus laid down his brush. 

“Tn debt again?” he asked. “‘But need 
I ask? I saw thy wife in the market place 
yesterday.” 

“T cannot restrain her,’ cried Ocnus. 
“She believes me not when I tell her I am 
poor. It is in my mind to save enough to 
buy a small olive farm, but never a drachma 
can I put aside.” 

The painter made an involuntary move- 
ment toward a casket of silver, curiously 
carved, that stood on a table near. Ocnus 
stayed him. 

“No, no,” he cried. “It was not for 
money that I came, but counsel.” 

Polygnotus pondered. 

“Bear thy fate and her folly,” he spoke, 
at length, “for two weeks more. At the 
end of that time my wife shall bid you both 
to supper. It may be I can help you in 
a better way.” 

Two weeks later, according to the word 
of Polygnotus, the invitation came. Poor 
Ocnus groaned, for nothing would content 
Ione but that she should have a new dip- 
loidion—the long robe of the Greek woman 
—of a delicate fabric and a golden-yellow 
color. And, though Ocnus was proud of 
her beauty as she walked by his side to the 
feast, he well knew that the robe and the 
golden fillet that confined her dark hair 
would cost weeks of bitter toil. 

The feast was a credit to the wealth of the 
host and the good taste of the hostess. At 
its close, when the guests rose from their 
couches, Polygnotus spoke:— 

“JT have painted a picture, Ocnus, since 
last we met. Come—and thou, also, Ione— 
to see it.” 

He led them into the room that would 
to-day be called a studio, and drew from his 
latest work the silken curtain that concealed 
it from their eyes. 

‘On the canvas was portrayed a court, 
such as many of the houses possessed. In 
the foreground a man stood, weaving a rope 
of straw, which he cast behind him as it 
grew under his fingers. Only, alas! it did 
not grow; for, behind him, unseen by the 
busy toiler, whose careworn face was very 
like the face of Ocnus, stood a donkey, eat- 
ing the rope as the weaver flung it behind 

“Small chance hath my poor weaver of 
riches,” said the painter. ~‘‘I would advise 
him to sell his donkey, but he hath a foolish 
fondness for her.” 

He dropped the curtain before his painted 
lesson, and showed his guests other treas- 
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ures; but Ione was very silent, and took 


but little heed of what she saw. 


When the time came that they should 


go home, she delayed. 


“T would have speech with thy wife, 


Polygnotus,’”’ she said. 


The painter signed to his wife to accom- 


pany her guest to the door. 


“T have but worn this robe once, and it 
eH I 
wish that thou wouldst buy it of me,—even 


was new this morning,’ began Ione. 


at half its cost.’ 


“Nay, the full price I will pay,’”’ answered 
the painter’s beautiful wife, overjoyed that 
her husband’s lesson had been so successful. 
“J will send a slave to-morrow, who shall 
bear the gold to thee, and bring back thy 


robe to me.” 


Ocnus found a complete change in his 
Instead of spending money on her 
own dress and pleasures, Ione worked for 
and with him. Before two years had passed 
he owned the olive farm. Before five, 
Ione could buy herself the delicate robes 
she loved, and not feel that she spent money 
aided by her frugality and 


wife. 


amiss. For, 
patience, Ocnus was now a rich man. 


There were no newspapers in Athens in 
those days, and yet news were carried from 
So the story of the picture 
got abroad, and, when any one was engaged 


door to door! 
upon a hopeless task, his friends said, 


“Thou canst never do that. As 
try to make the rope of Ocnus.” 


Ten Peas in a Pod. 


A little seed lay in the moist brown earth, 
and talked to itself:— 

“Oh, how dark it is! How I wish I could 
see! How queer I feel! I think I am swell- 
ing. I’m afraid I shall burst my coat. 
Why, I’m swelling faster and faster. I’m 
sure . shall burst my coat. There! I knew 
I should! Pop! it’s burst, sure enough!” 

The little seed put out a pale green shoot 
and a little green rootlet, but she kept on 
talking. 

“T can put out my arm and my foot. I’m 
glad the old coat burst. I feel freer and— 
why, now my little arm is pushing—push— 
push. I do believe I’m going up out of my 
brown bed. Hurrah! I am going to see the 
light! It is lighter—it is quite bright. 
Hurry—hurry!” 

The little shoot pierced the brown clod; 
and, if you had been there, you might have 
heard it as it cried out: ‘Oh, how lovely 
this is! What beautiful clouds! Is that 
the sun? Good morning, splendid sun! And 
what is that music? It’s.a bird, a brown 
bird! Good morning, thrush. A pear blos- 
som is dropping on my head. Good morn- 
ing, pear blossom! Oh, how happy I am!”’ 
And the pale green shoot opened its tiny 
hands, and for pure joy shook its tiny green 
leaves out of their bud. 

Just then a little boy came down the gar- 
den path. He had a rake, a hoe, and a 
wheelbarrow. 

“OQ mamma!’ he shouted. ‘See, see, a 
little plant has come up in my garden.” 

“What kind of seed is it, Arthur?” 

“A pea, I think, mamma. I planted them 
a week ago to-day.” 

“We will mark this little plant,’’ said 
mamma, ‘‘the first to come up. And we 
will watch it, and see what happens to it.” 


well 
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So Arthur ran to the house and brought 
mamma a bit of scarlet wool, which she 
‘tied around the plant. 

The days flew by and very joyously to 
the little plant. Around it grew its brothers 
and sisters. They, too, had burst their coats 
and spread their green leaves. They stood 
in shining rows, with curling tendrils and 
swelling buds. Every morning early the 
little boy came out to look at them. 

One day, he was sure he heard the little 
plant say softly: “I think I am going to have 
a blossom, a lovely pink and white blossom. 
Little bud, I must hold you up to the sun. 
Grow, little bud, grow fast!’”? And, when he 
came the next day, there was the pink and 
white flower with wings outspread, as if to fly. 

“O mamma, mamma, my plant has a blos- 
som! May I touch it? May I pick it?” 

“No,” said mamma. ‘‘You must let it 
be and watch it every day. Perhaps you will 
then find something else by and by.” 

Soon the pink and white petals began to 
grow brown. The little plant mourned. 
“What shall I do? My blossom is fading. 
But something better is coming,—a tiny pod. 
Fall, little petals. Let the pretty pod grow 
and grow in the glad bright sunshine.’’ 

“Mamma,” said Arthur, “‘the first flower 
has fallen.”” And then she showed him the 
tiny pod. 

Fast fell the petals from the shining rows; 
larger, longer, rounder grew the green pods. 
And one morning Arthur’s mamma came 
with her scissors and one by one cut off the 
plump full pods and put them in her basket. 
_ Arthur picked the first pod, and tied 
around it a scarlet thread. They sat on the 
piazza steps, and opened the pods. In the 
little pod with the scarlet thread he counted 
“one—two—three—four—five—six—seven 
eight—nine—ten—little balls.”’ 

“Mamma,” he said, “I wish I might know 
at dinner just what peas grew on my plant.’ 

So mamma made a tiny bag of fine netting 
for the ten peas, and dropped them into the 
boiling water. Bubble, bubble, sang the 
water. Dance, dance, went the peas. And, 
when Arthur sat down to dinner, there in 
the centre of the dish of peas was the little 
bag of netting. 

“What have we here?”’ asked papa. 

“The peas from my vine,’’ shouted Arthur. 

Then mamma cut the netting and out 
rolled the ten peas into a saucer.—Our Little 
Men and Women. 


A Collie’s Heroism. 


The name of the little fellow is unknown, 
but he was a young terrier that had run in 
front of an electric car in Halifax and had be- 
come bewildered. The motorman called to 
him, and would have stopped the car had it 
been possible; but the down grade made it 
difficult to come to a sudden halt. Most of 
the passengers were breathless, realizing the 
imminent danger of the little dog. 

A collie that was on the sidewalk grasped 
the situation and made a bold dash in front 
of the car. Seizing the terrier firmly by the 
collar, with one supreme effort he gave a 
strong pull, and in the nick of time his shaggy 
little friend was in a place of safety. 

That the onlookers appreciated the intelli- 
gence and bravery of the noble collie was 
apparent by hearty cheering as both dogs 
trotted together down the street—Edith M,. 
Russell, in Our Dumb Animals, 
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Oh, to have a little house! 

To own the hearth and stool and all! 

The heaped-up sods upon the fire, 

The pile of turf again’ the wall! 

To have a clock with weights and chains, 
And pendulum swinging up and down! 

A dresser filled with shining delph, 
Speckled and white and blue and brown. 


I could be busy all the day 

Clearing and sweeping hearth and floor, 
And fixing on their shelf again 

My white and blue and speckled store! 


I could be quiet there at night, 
Beside the fire and by myself, 

Sure of a bed, and loth to leave 

The ticking clock and shining delph! 


Och! but I’m weary of mist and dark, 

And roads where there’s never a house or bush, 
And tired I am of bog and road, 

And the crying wind and the lonesome hush! 


And I am praying to God on high, 

And I am praying Him night and day, 
For a little house—a house of my own— 
Out of the wind’s and rain’s way. 


—Padric Colum. 


The Revolution of the Girl. 


Perhaps during the last sixty years of the 
revolutions—whether rapid or slow—that 
have come to alter the world none are so 
strong and complete as those which affect the 
life of the young woman. 

From her earliest childhood to the full, rich 
years of her adolescence all is completely 
changed. I recall, as I write this paper, a 
vision of the girl of the past. She was made 
to feel her inferiority to her brothers. In the 
numerous households where. children were 
many and money scarce, the girl did without. 
At any cost, the boys must be educated, and 
the girls had, in consequence, to pick up 
knowledge where and how they could. 
Knowledge was by no means thought es- 
sential to the old-fashioned girl. There 
were some people who even went to the 
length of considering it not quite nice for a 
girl to know too much. 

As the girl grew up, she was expected to 
matry; and, the sooner her marriage took 
place, the more positive were her parents 
and guardians that she had indeed ful- 
filled her life’s mission. 

When, in course of time, the father and 
mother died, a scanty provision had been 
made for the unappreciated daughter,—just 
enough, in short, to starve upon. ‘Thus her 
gray life entered into its evening. 

Now a thought entered into the heart of 
the pioneer woman. Why should that 
bright young girl succumb to such a fate? 
Why should not the capital which by and by 
was to provide £70 or £80 a year.not be 
expended now, in her youth, on the educa- 
tion of the girl? It was exceedingly diffi- 
cult to get the old-fashioned mothers to see 
that this step was the right step, and many 
were the struggles and repinings, the angry 
refusals, the jeering, unkind words. But 
just at this time there appeared on the hori- 
zon those two great women whom the world 
must ever respect and the girls of all time 
love,—Miss Buss and Miss Beale. These 
gallant women fought for and with the girls; 
and gradually, year by year, more and more 
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bright and clever young women attended 
their schools. The schools grew greater: 


the whole scheme for the education of | 


women flourished. Long before the end of 
the century the great cause of women was 
won. 

She may have gone too far. She may, 
even now, be struggling for the unattainable. 
But, when one compares the present-day 
girl, full of freshness and eagerness, with 
her sister of the seventies, it is impossible 
not to feel a sense of amazed delight. She 
is so different from the girl of the past that 
it is sometimes difficult to believe that she 
belongs to the same order of being. “Old 
Maid”’ is an obsolete term. The unmarried 
woman of to-day is the woman of affairs. 
She undertakes weighty duties that the 
married woman has no time for. The 
openings for her services are widening their 
borders every day. Her sagacity, her quick 
intuition, her sympathy, her profound knowl- 
edge of other women, make her invaluable in 
many positions quite unsuitable to men. She 
throws herself with a passionate zest into her 
work. She is untiring in her endeavors. 
Behold her as the parish nurse, as the church 
deaconess, as the high-school mistress. Look 
at her as the trained nurse in the sick-room. 
Get her valuable opinion in all cases connected 
with other women. See her in the post- 
office, in the kindergarten, in the home. 

But are there no dangers ahead? Where 
so much is splendid, has nothing vanished 
with the passing years? May not the girl, in 
the beginning of her really great career, 
pause and think? Is there nothing to be 
learned from the poor, shadowy sister of the 
old times? In their old-fashioned, gentle 
way, with their thin, clinging muslin gowns, 
or attired in the strange lack of grace of that 
abhorrent thing, the crinoline, have they not 
something which we have lost? Did not 
the fairy godmother come more often to 
their cradles than to ours? Did she not 
attend at the old-world christenings and 
bestow, not always beauty, not talent, not 
riches, but something better and greater 
than all three,—Charm? Do not we, in our 
hurry, our unending, unceasing toil, miss that 
elusive quality? 

The old-fashioned girl was also undoubtedly 
womanly. Her gentle voice, her sweet man- 
ner, were not to be despised. Is not the pres- 
ent-day girl just a little rough now and then? 
In the time of our grandmothers it was the 
fashion for the Young Person to courtesy at 
the door, not to stand on the hearth-rug, not 
to sit down uninvited in the presence of her 
elders. These things were undoubtedly over- 
done, but they had their uses. The careless 
movements, the want of reverence to the 
old, are not to be commended in the modern 
girl. 

Then, also, with all our learning, our race 
in the great battle of life, have we not lost, 
just for lack of time—but, oh! the pity of it 
—the art of conversation? Does any one 
really converse now? To “talk shop,’ to 
use slang words, to be always and ever on 
the endless rush, are not these the modern 
fashion? How graceful was the measured 
speech of our grandparents! 

Find time, therefore, happy modern girl 
for Charm. So bright and captivating are 
her fairy wings that she is worth pursuing, 
Find time for Gentle Manners, for thought- 
ful kindness to the old. Cultivate that 
conversation which is conversation indeed. 
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And if, with all your talent, it is not in you 
to talk well, you can at least be that inesti- 
mable blessing to your day and generation 
—a good listener—ZL. T. Meade, in the 
London Times. 


The Chaos of the Cities. 


The problem of the town is the prob- 
lem of civilization. As society becomes 
more complex and more highly organized, 
men congregate in increasing numbers in 
the towns and desert the country-side. Mor- 
alists have been deploring the tendency from 
the days of Aristophanes to the days of Gen. 
Booth, but it is irresistible and inevitable. 
Urban congestion has gone furthest in Eng- 
land, where four-fifths of the population are 
town or suburban dwellers; and the process 
is going on apace everywhere else, in old com- 
munities like France and Germany and China, 
and in new, sparsely inhabited areas like 
Australia and the Argentine. Buenos Ayres 
and Sydney are capitals absurdly dispropor- 
tionate to the poptlations of their hinter- 
lands. Instead of lamenting over the fact, 
legislators and reformers should have rec- 
ognized it in time and made suitable pro- 
vision for the extension and adaptation of 
the urban districts. This is what they have 
almost invariably failed to do in the past. 
Until almost the other day most of our Eng- 
lish legislation seemed to assume that the 
natural habitat of mankind was the rural 
village. The town was a mere accident 
which could be left to chance and its own 
devices. At the best it was considered a 
static unit. That it was bound to grow and 
grow and continue growing was a concep- 
tion seldom entertained, and even at present 
hardly taken with the seriousness it de- 
serves. 

Hence the confusion which arose in the 
nineteenth century, when the development 
of manufacturing industry caused wave 
after wave of immigration to flow from the 
country to the towns. The invaders came 
down to such seats of narrow thoroughfare, 
mean streets, crowded courts, and insalu- 
brious slums as they found in London, Paris, 
Manchester, or Vienna, sixty or seventy 
years ago, just as they had crowded into 
Rome under the early Caesars and into 
Cairo under the Caliphs. Like causes pro- 
duce like effects in all ages. And in all ages 
the problem appears insoluble until some 
great systematist, aided by a convulsion of 
nature or a strong-handed ruler, is able to 
make a fresh start. A fire, an earthquake, 
a destructive siege, or an enlightened despot 
may give the required opportunity; a Rome 
may be turned from brick to marble by a 
reforming emperor, a Lisbon or Chicago 
may rise more nobly from its ruins, a Paris 
or Vienna may be Haussmannized and its 
medieval lanes swept through by splendid 
modern boulevards. Too often the occasion 
is thrown away. ‘There exists in the library 
of All Souls’ College, Oxford, a plan of Lon- 
don drawn by Christopher Wren, as he would 
have reconstructed it after the Great Fire. 
It would have been a city something like 
Washington, a city of broad, straight avenues 
radiating from circles and triangles, system- 
atically designed to render traffic and lo- 
comotion easy from the outer fringes to the 
centre. Wren foresaw the future. The 
Common Council of 1666 did not, and Lon- 
don grew up again in the old haphazard 
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fashion, with the result one may see in the 
Strand to-day. That congested thorough- 
‘fare at any hour from morning to midnight 
is a scandal and a danger. Pavements and 
roadways are alike so crowded that locomo- 
tion is not merely inconvenient, but posi- 
tively perilous. The human, animal, me- 
chanical traffic of the twentieth century is 
poured through a channel which may possibly 
have been adequate in the seventeenth. 
It is an anachronism which in one form or 
other is exhibited in most great cities. Nor 
is it confined to the older parts. At this 
moment short-sighted local councils, aided 
by eager landlords and speculative builders, 
are narrowing the neck of the overcharged 
bottle and constricting the outlets from 
Greater London into the open country be- 
yond. 

The evil has been recognized late, but not 
altogether too late. There is hope for the 
cities of the future. The Town Planning 
Exhibition, held at the Royal Academy in 
connection with the Town Planning Con- 
ference, offered much encouragement to the 
idealist who turned into Burlington House 
from the roar and stress and aimless tumult 
and chaotic incongruity of the London 
streets. There on the walls he could see 
delightful pictures from Germany and Austria 
showing how much is being done in those 
countries to render the towns at once dig- 
nified and convenient, and to lay them out 
with due regard alike to architectural effect 
and the needs of traffic. America, too, is 
moving the same way: the plans for the 
reconstruction of central Chicago are as 
grandiose as everything else connected with 
that amazing aggregation of human beings, 
but they are comprehensive and magni- 
ficent. Mr. Burns’s Town Planning Act, 
largely inspired by German examples, offers 
us much hope for Great Britain. If we 
cannot do much with the congested central 
cores of our older towns, it is at any rate in 
the power of a progressive corporation to 
see that the former mistakes are not per- 
petuated in the outer rings. The council 
can acquire undeveloped land in advance of 
the jerry builder, and it can lay out a sys- 
tematic plan to which that restless projector 
must conform. It can see that adequate 
provision is left for open spaces, so that the 
town of the future may be more like a garden 
city and the hideous brick-and-mortar 
monotony of a great part of the East and 
South London rendered impossible. This is 
very helpful, though there is a good deal 
more to be done. Sir William Richmond at 
the conference pointed out that the dead- 
ness, the blackness, the want of color of many 
large English towns is not in reality due to the 
English climate. The climate was no better 
when they built Chester and Oxford: it is 
pretty nearly as bad at Rothburg and Halber- 
stadt. It is the coal smoke that does the 
mischief, that corrodes the stonework of 
St. Paul’s and ruins the delicate plasterwork 
of the Brothers Adam, and forbids anything 
in the nature of real decorative color on the 
outside of the houses. It also prevents us 
enjoying the delight of roof-gardens, which 
in the midst of a crowded urban area might 
be the rich man’s luxury and a necessary 
aid to sanitation and vigor in the quarters 
of the poor. Sometime all our houses will 
be heated and all our cooking done by elec- 
tricity supplied by a great central generating 
station, and the million household grates 
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pouring out carbonic acid into the air will 
be closed. Perhaps Mr. Burns may be at 
the Local Government Board long enough 
to help that beneficent revolution a stage 
forward. Some have hopes of him as a 
Conservative one day! 

But the real solution to the question of 
the towns lies outside the towns. The en- 
thusiasts for town-planning must not fall 
into the mistake of their predecessors. The 
town as it exists to-day is a type subject to 
the law of evolution. It is changing into a 
collection of suburbs and daughter villages. 
The process by which it was built up is 
being reversed. The people are going ‘‘back 
to the land,’ though not as agriculturists. 
The central areas tend to be preserved for 
business, shopping, and amusement, and 
those who work or play in them find their 
homes ever further afield. Improved fa- 
cilities for locomotion make it possible for 
the well-to-do person to sleep twenty or 
thirty miles from his office or factory. Im- 
proved still further, they would give the same 
opportunities to the poor man. ‘The city of 
the future, instead of being a vast, solid mass, 
will have a kind of solar constitution: it 
will be a mere nucleus or gravitational 
centre, with its planets thrown all round it 
far away among the hills and woods and 
fields. Railways, tramways, and motor 
omnibuses will bind ever larger and larger 
tracts of country into this loosely compacted 
suburb-city. And it is over the develop- 
ment of this kind of urban community that 
legislators and reformers must watch very 
carefully indeed; for it presents many novel 
problems, and will need vigilant supervision 
if in its rapid growth it does not reproduce 
some old abuses and errors in new forms. 
Town-planning in its larger sense must in- 
clude the regulation and organization of those 
wide inhabited semi-rural areas which are 
the adjuncts and complements of all great 
cities.—The Saturday Review. 


The Vital Element in Religion. 


The modern test of our religious work 
must be found in its fitness to modern 
needs. Does it mean life? Does it repre- 
sent movement? Does it permit and pro- 
mote human completeness? Does it make 
for progress along all lines of development, 
and so harmonize all elements and interests 
by keeping them abreast of each other? 
Does it take the command and give upward 
direction to the whole of life? 

For a church to stand still is really to go 
backward. To disobey orders or to be too 
stupid or too sleepy to understand orders 
is itself backsliding,—the beginning of apos- 
tasy. It means a check to inspiration, a 
chill at the heart, and weakness of the hands. 

The aids of faith, hope, and love are 
largely found outside ourselves, as our 
breakfasts and dinners are; and, like these, 
they must be taken in and assimilated and 
made our own. As Lowell says, ‘‘ There is 
but one thing better than tradition: that is, 
the original and eternal life, out of which 
tradition arose.’ 
liberalism which throws away the costly 
gains of history and the painfully gathered 
wisdom of experience; which finds no use 
for customs and institutions that have been 
fashioned by the need and the suffering of 
ages. Evolution means continuity of growth, 
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the shedding of the outgrown and useless, 
but the retention of all that is vital. ‘Keep 
what you get, and get what you can,”’ 
such is the law of progress. 

But the light of to-day impeaches a re- 
ligion which has failed to charm men with 
a sense of their common humanity,—a re- 
ligion which deludes them with the vain 
belief that they can love God without lov- 
ing their neighbors. The contempt of class 
for class, the ugly rivalries of sects and parties, 
the scanty welcome given by the churches 
to the poor, the conflicts of capital and labor, 
the havoc of intemperance and sexual dis- 
order,—how could these continue to infest 
and afflict society unless the curative streams 
of wisdom and love were choked in their 
channels by our want of spirituality and by 
the low and poor forms in which we present 
the high things? 

Ceasing to depend upon glorious hearsays 
as ends or finalities, suppose we begin where 
we are, and accept life itself as its own evt- 
dence and as the key to all else, past, present, or 
to come. To find God-with-us here and now; 
to see the father revealed in his own child; 
to trust and use the vast resources of wisdom, 
love, and power, to which we have instant 
and constant access,—is not this the secret 
and method of Jesus? Is it not the interpre- 
tation of all that is and all that has been? 
To find spiritual meaning in the passing 
hour, and to accept our daily experience and 
present task as a part and sample of the order 
of Providence ,—is not this the true way of 
salvation? What else can rescue our life 
from blindness, disorder, and profanation? 

When the dealer behind the counter and 
the customer before the counter can read in 
each other’s eyes something better than the 
coarse greed to give less or get more than a 
dollar’s worth for a dollar, then trade will 
become.a sacrament of fellowship. When 
politics shall turn to the intelligent study 
and practice of social justice and the con- 
ditions of well-being for all, then will God 
be vitally in the constitution; then caucus 
and convention, legislation and adminis- 
tration, will be so many methods of doing 
his will on earth as it is done in heaven. 
When education shall seek the completeness 
and symmetry of human faculties and their 
training for unselfish uses, then will every 
form of toil be emancipated from dishonor, 
and a good day’s work will help like a prayer; 
then will society go out of this hideous busi- 
ness of producing paupers and criminals, 
lunatics and imbeciles. When our knowl- 
edge of the laws of health and material well- 
being shall be reverently accepted as a part 
of divine revelation, then will the body be- 
come a temple of the Holy Spirit, and the 
earth float among the stars as a part of God’s 
heaven; then will the pulpit exhort us to 
a noble worldly-mindedness as one of the 
means of grace; and we shall find open 
doorways to the wide spirit realm in the 
right knowledge and use of the things that 
are seen,—not as finalities, but as divine 
provisions for our primary education as 
spirits. The religion which makes room for 
all forms of good will teach a man to find the 
path to heaven by minding his own business. 

And, if this nobler type of religion is to 
be cultivated, it must be planted,—first, in 
our own hearts and homes, next in our com- 
munities and towns. .We must plant it as 
truth in all the open minds we can reach: 
we must plant it, as we plant schools, in the 
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form of fitting institutions, that it may 
become a power in the land, not in the 
interest of a sect, but in the interest of hu- 
manity. Having put into the great words 
God, Man, Relfgion, that deeper and richer 
meaning which insight and experience war- 
rant, we must put that meaning into life, 
into our own life, and into the life of our 
people and our time. We must plant in 
faith and hope, as the husbandman sows his 
acres, trusting to the vitality with which 
God endows the seed.—Rev. Charles G. Ames, 
in the Pictorial Review. 


French Notes. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE. 

In his new weekly The Rights of Man 
(Les Droits de Homme), Mr. Paul Hya- 
cinthe Loyson, son of Pére Hyacinthe, 
publishes an article on ‘“‘Montelambert 
liberal,” apropos of the one hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of that great leader 
of French liberal Catholicism. In it a 
number of interesting letters written by him 
at various times to Father Hyacinthe are 
for the first time made public. They dis- 
close how complete and cruel was the re- 
pudiation by Rome of this gifted and noble 
layman, when he no longer blindly and 
servilely obeyed the orders and fulfilled the 
uses of the Vatican.. For twenty-five years 
he was the faithful adherent of the papacy, 
its most brilliant orator and leader in France. 
Venturing to oppose it, in educational mat- 
ter chiefly, he was disowned and driven into 
obscurity, even as the Modernist leaders 
to-day. An appeal to the Roman Catholic 
bishops to celebrate his anniversary meets 
no response. Rome desires vassals, not 
leaders or teachers or inspirers. 

An interesting light is shed on the clerical 
conscience in France by the correspondence 
elicited through M. Paul Loyson’s demand 
in his paper for sincerity and courage on the 
part of the Modernists among the French 
Catholic clergy. 

Under the caption ‘‘The False Oath of 
the Modernist,’? Abbé Houtin, a prominent 
writer and advocate of modern scientific and 
critical knowledge, makes public a com- 
munication recently sent the pope by cer- 
tain of his clergy in France with regard to 
the detailed anti-modernist oath now re- 
quired of them. Abbé Houtin declares that 
in his judgment this communication is 
immoral; that, if one believes that the pope 
is the infallible successor of Peter, and that 
Peter was constituted the first pope by the 
“Son of God” in person, he ought to obey 
the commands of the Vicar of Christ, and 
obediently repudiate the new doctrines 
which he condemns. 

But the Church reaps what she has sowed. 
She has developed such a system of casuistry 
that many modernist priests whose private 
opinions are opposed to those of the Holy 
Father find no difficulty in taking any and 
all proposed oaths, while yet continuing to 
believe, and to teach so far as they are able, 
the very views of religion which these oaths 
denounce and reject. A striking testimony 
to this evasion of moral obligation is the 
communication referred to, which Abbé 
Houtin proceeds to give in full. It is too 
long to quote in these columns. It sums up 
the injustice and wrong which this new 
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requirement inflicts on the consciences of 
these priests, but declares that they will 
not allow themselves to be caught in a trap 
and driven brutally from the Church they 
love and desire to serve always. They, 
therefore, have decided to take the oath. 

“But, before submitting to this violence, 
they would protest before God, before the 
Church, and before your Holiness that this 
act does not compromise their conscience 
or modify in any respect their ideas; that, 
until more fully informed, they remain 
to-day as they were yesterday, and, re- 
serving their interior adhesion, complete 
and absolute, to that which constitutes the 
essentials of the faith, they are content for 
the rest to withdraw, as much as is possible 
to them, into a respectful silence.” 

The comment of M. Paul Loyson is that 
this double-minded course is infamous. 
He might have cited the example of his own 
venerable father, Pére Hyacinthe, who, half 
a century ago, refused to submit, and, true 
to his own conscience, withdraw from the 
Church. That to take the oath is dishonest 
maintains also M. A. Stefano, professor at 
the University of Geneva and editor of the 
Revue Moderniste Internationale. But various 
Modernist priests and laity are of a different 
opinion. Miss Maud Petrie, the friend and 
biographer of the late Father Tyrell, in 
response to a demand that she submit, writes 
an interesting and touching letter, whose 
subtle distinctions yet seem to lead her to 
submit, though with an anguished heart. 
A number of priests plead in these columns 
for a milder judgment. By a withdrawal 
from their Church they would lose, they tell 
us, all future influence upon its councils, 
and leave the Ultramontanes and Reaction- 
aries in complete possession, thus delaying 
the development of truth. They love their 
work and their parishioners; they are too 
old or impractical or unfitted to enter the 
secular life; they are the support of aged 
and poor parents; they do not wish to cause 
anguish to their friends or cut themselves 
off from the Church and its sacraments. 
It is, indeed, a pitiable alternative which 
confronts them, and one must exercise a 
charitable judgment toward these unhappy 
victims of clerical intolerance. Yet the 
qualities most needed to-day in Modernist 
circles are sincerity and courage. These, 
as in Luther’s day, can alone advance the 
true interests of religion and of human so- 
ciety. That way alone lies moral health and 
salvation for the individual, be he priest or 
layman. One brave step forward into 
freedom, one fearless avowal of conviction, 
one noble example of courage and self-sac- 
rifice, is worth more to the true development 
of Christianity than a whole generation of 
conformists and time-servers. And, if Mod- 
ernism is ever to grow into recognized and 
effective power, it is along this painful path 
of sincerity and fearlessness that its advo- 
cates must proceed. Truly, the way is 
hard, but the compensations also are great, 
chief among them the approval and peace 
of one’s own conscience and the loving favor 
of almighty God. 

Is there not a lesson in all this for Protes- 
tant Modernists? Too many of these also 
remain willingly in churches whose creeds 
they repudiate, whose authority chafes 
their souls. Conformity is worse in them 
than in the case of the Roman Catholic the- 
ologians, by whom implicit obedience has 
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Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 2oth Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and 376 Sutter Street, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esa. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 

Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote re- 
ligious and moral education. Publishes manuals and 
tracts, issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, 
carries on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. 

President, Rev. William I. Lawrance. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, 11 St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 
Organized in 1896. 
Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 
Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 

Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Joseph 
H. Crooker, D.D. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 

Rev. Alfred D. K. Shurtleff, Secretary. 


National Conference of Unitarian and 


Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. 

President, Hon. Horace Davis, LL.D. 

Vice-Presidents: Hon. George E. Adams, Chicago, IIl.; 
Hon. Thomas J. Morris, Baltimore, Md.; Hon. George C. 
Perkins, San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Francis C. Lowell. 
Boston, Mass.; Hon. Marcus P. Knowlton, Springfield 
Mass.; Alfred T. White, New York. 

General Secretary, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Treasurer, Richard C. Humphreys, Boston, Mass. 

Committee on Fellowship.—Executive Committee: Rev. 
George H. Badger, New York, N.Y.; Rev. William C. 
Brown, Boston, Mass.; Rev. Ernest C. Smith, Chicago, Ill. 


National League of Unitarian Laymen. 

Organized May 25, 1909. 

Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 

President, Prof. William H. Carruth, Kansas University, 
Lawrence, Kan. . 
apuitt Vice-President, Hon. Eben S. Draper, Hopedale, 
Mass. 
v3 Second Vice-President, Mr. Milton T. Garvin, Lancaster, 

a, 


Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Cyril H. Burdett, 135 
Broadway, New York City. 

Executive Committee: Mr. Courtenay Guild, 41 India 
Street, Boston, Mass.; Mr. Delbert H. Decker, Loan and 
Trust Bufding, Washington, D.C.; Hon. Duncan U. 
Fletcher, Jacksonville, Fla.; Mr. Morton D. Hull, 181 
La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill.; Mr. Ralph W. Wilbur, 
Board of Trade Building, Portland, Ore.; Mr. Charles W. 
Ames, St. Paul, Minn. 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 


Organized in 1908, “‘to provide a fellowship for united 
action against all forms of social injustice, and to sustain 
one another in the application of our religious ideals to the 
needs of the por day.” 

President, Rev. John Haynes Holmes, New York. 

Vice-Presidents, Rev. Charles W. Casson, Rev. Henry G. 
{ves, Rev. Arthur L. Weatherly, Rev. Henry W. Foote, 
Rey. C. Bertrand Thompson, Rev. William T. Brown. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Rev. William W. Peck, 8 Congress 
Street, Boston. 

Executive Committee, Hon. Clarence E. Carr, Rev. Earl 
C. Davis, Rev. John H. Applebee. 
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always been reckoned a fundamental article 
To them and all the poet’s 
line is applicable, ‘Truth to thine own 
heart thy soul shall save,” and that other 


of conduct. 


dictum,— 


“This, above all, to thine own self be true, 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.” 


The monument to the memory of John 
Calvin and his fellow-reformers, to be erected 
at Geneva, in the grounds of the university, 
is making good progress and will be dedi- 
But the 
fund still needs contributions, large or small. 
The present writer will gladly transmit, as 
heretofore, any amounts sent him for this 


cated on the 31st of May, 1913. 


purpose. 


The monument to Servetus, to be erected 
at Vienne, France, is to be unveiled and 
dedicated next summer with imposing cere- 
A distinguished company of pub- 
lic men from various countries will partici- 


monies. 


pate. 


A most unique and important agency in 
France for the union of free and progressive 
minds in the work of spiritual culture is the 
Union de Libres-Penseur et de Libres Croy- 
ants pour la Culture morale (Union of Free 
Thinkers and Free Believers for Moral Cult- 
Its president is M. J. Pulligny, a 
Quite a 
number of liberal Protestant divines belong 
to it, notably Revs. Wilfred Monod, G. 
Bonet-Maury, Prof. M. Ehrhard, Charles 
Wagner, E. Gounelle, also M. Hyacinthe 
Loyson, M. Belot, M. Vernes, J. J. Caspar, 
P. Felix Pecaut, Frederick Passy, and other 
eminent French thinkers and public men. 
The meetings of the Union are held twice a 
month and furnish a congenial opportunity 
for the discussion of questions of phil- 
osophical, ethical, and social importance by 
men of differing religions and philosophical 
opinions, but united by a deeper love of the 
truth and a common desire to serve the 
welfare of society. Among the topics an- 
nounced for the coming and third year of 
its existence are: ‘The Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association of Paris’’ (a recent crea- 
tion), ‘“The Ethical Societies of Germany,” 
“The White Star [Social Purity] League,” 
“The Ethical Societies of the United States,”’ 
“A Protestant Parish,’ ‘‘Catholic Chari- 


ure). 
leading civil engineer of Paris. 


” 


ties,”’ etc. 


“Tubile de Calvin A Genéve”’ Juillet, 1909. 
It was a happy thought to com- 
bine in a volume the various addresses, 
allocutions, letters, and documents which 
were elicited by the five hundredth, or jubilee, 
anniversary celebration of John Calvin and 


pp. 266. 


his church in Geneva two summers ago. 


The history of the Reformation is well set 
forth here from many different points of 


view. England, Scotland, Holland, and 
Hungary, France and Russia, the United 
States and Canada, with twenty other 
countries and communities, bear testimony 
through their delegates to the religious and 
political influence of the great Geneva re- 
former, whose austerities and limitations 
ought not to prevent the universal appre- 
ciation of his genius, his courage, and his 
eminent service to humanity. It is pleas- 
ant to note among these tributes the words 
of one of our Unitarian delegates, Ex-Gov. 
Curtis Guild, Jr., who spoke in fluent 
French. That the Unitarian Church of 
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America should have been cordially invited 
by the Geneva churches to participate in 
this reunion shows how far the present age 
has advanced in the understanding and 
application of Christianity. 


Unitarian fellowship for 
Social Justice. 


Even the Christmas season is the subject 
of debate. This period, inseparable from 
the momentous events whereof childhood’s 
greatest joys are built, appears in our ma- 
turing years as a prisoner at the bar to stand 
trial as a social malefactor. On one hand, 
the accusing cynic advances the charges of 
“human selfishness, vanity, envy, hypocrisy,” 
and a tiresome list of other noisome qualities 
which, in the guise of a religious festival, 
indulge in annual debauch. The pious of 
the older school defend the observance in 
the name of the great marvel wherewith 
the Most High sought to lift the world to 
worthier things in the gift of the manger 
child to mankind. The sentimental assert 
the perennial worth of even assumed virtues, 
though excess of emotional expression may 
end in harmful and extravagant customs. 
Beyond either class, we are told, is a vast 
number who, enslaved with fetters of fashion, 
go through the forms intended to suggest 
the nobler human elements of good will, 
generosity, tender reverence for mankind’s 
dream of universal peace and righteousness, 
and, innocent of the very intent of the 


taint all that is rich in suggestion and debase 
the celebration to an orgy of servility of 
meaningless motions. This is but a frag- 
mentary résumé of discussions appearing 
in fiction, serious essay, and heard from 
pulpit protests also. What does it signify? 
In our body we have long since escaped 
the narrower meaning of Christmas, which 
was restricted to the yearly recollection of 
the mystery, through tales of wondrous 
beauty with which a devout but wunseeing 
people attempted to exalt the Nazarene. 
We thrill to the same passion which they, 
in a differing age and with the only modes 
ot speech available, endeavored to utter. 
It is for us to take up the strain and harmonize 
it with the dominant note of our day. For 
this we are happily equipped in our belief 
in the essential divinity of man. Ours is 
not the sour satisfaction of the cynic, the 
cheap scoff of the shallow, nor the raucous 
delight of the destructionist. Yet is it not 
true that all these are but variant protes- 


Business Notices. 


The “Quick Lunch” Question.—The bustling 
business man of to-day—old or young—finds it hard, many 
times, to break in on his busy day in order to take lunch 
at noon,—so hard, in fact, that the “hurry-up”’ restau- 
rants are filled every day with swarms of men, bolting their 
food in wild haste. Many of them gulp down, in a jiffy, 
rich and heavy foods that they really should take several 
times as long as they do to masticate and consume, That 
is why so many men feel out-of-sorts in the afternoon and 
suffer with indigestion. 

If one must take a hasty lunch, it had better be Graham 
Crackers and milk. The Graham Crackers baked by 
the National Biscuit Company are light, yet nourishing, 
since they contain the best of the wheat. At the same time 


observance, do by their slavish customs 
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they are very pleasing to the taste, having a delicious nut- 
like flavor. They stimulate the digestion, too, and pro- 
mote general good health. The Graham Crackers baked 
and packed by the National Biscuit Company come in 
packages which you can distinguish by the well-known 
In-er-Seal Trade-Mark, and which are moisture and dust 
proof, thus retaining all their original goodness and flavor 
when opened. 


Hddresses. 


The address of Rev. William H. Fish is 
350 Chestnut Hill Avenue, Brookline, Mass. 


The address of Rev. George D. Latimer 


is The Vendome, Boston. 


Deaths. 


MARY A. ALMY. 
Born, New Bedford, Mass., Jan. 6, 1823. 
Died, Buffalo, N.Y., Dec. 16, ror0. 


Then the eyes of the blind shall be opened, and the 
ears of the deaf shall be unstopped. Then shall the lame 
man leap as an hart —ISAIAH xxxv. 5, 6. 


xe * 


As hearing failed, as sight grew dim, 
As jealous age impaired your power, 
That strength of ear and eye and limb 
Turned inward, there to richly flower 
In strength of heart and strength of will 
And strength of character so great 
That weaker, you grew stronger still 
To combat Age and smile at Fate. 


* *e * 


Of wounds and sore defeat 
I made my battle stay; 
Winged sandals for my feet 
I wove of my delay; 
Of weariness and fear, 
I made my shouting spear; 
Of loss and doubt and dread 
And swift oncoming doom - 
I made a helmet for my head 
And a floating plume. 
From the shutting mist of death, 
From the failure of the breath, 
I made a battle-horn to blow 
Across the vales of overthrow. 
Oh, hearken, love, the battle-horn! 
The triumph clear, the silver scorn! 
Oh, hearken where the echoes bring, 
Down the gray disastrous morn, 
Laughter and rallying! 
—From William Vaughn Moody’s “The Fire-Bringer.” 


ESTABLISHED 1859 


J, S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 


Personal attention given to Funeral, Cemetery, 


Cremation, and Transfer arrangements. 
Established prices for furnishings and services. 


Advice and information given. 

Complete equipment for City and Out of Town 
services, 
Chapel for services, without charge. 

FRANK S. WATERMAN, Pres. and Mgr. 
GEORGE H. WATERMAN, Treasurer 
Telephone Roxbury 72 
Marconi, Telegraph, and Cable address “Undertaker, 

Boston.” 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. 3 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands. 


Henry M. Williams, President. 
Rev. C. R. Eliot, Sec’y, Wm. H. Slocum, 7 reas. 
Parker B. Pield, Suserintendent, 
277 Fremont St., Boston. 
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tants against the mockery of a vaunted civ- 
ilization upon which the Christmas message 
has fallen as upon deaf ears? ‘‘Peace on 
earth, good will to men.” 
sand years the Western world has hymned 
the message of its alleged master. The 
echoes of war die: the clamor of shops 
where men toil at instruments of death lifts 
its discordant note midst the song of the 
season. Led on by supposititious statesmen, 
buncoed by sagacious business enterprises 
producing armaments, the heavy weight of 
taxation presses lower the shoulders of 
those least able to bear it and feeds more 
fiercely fires of passion and hatred, an in- 
finitely worse burden than the physical 


For these thou- | 


weight of militarism. 

“Peace on earth,’’ and the sounds of in- 
dustrial warfare silences the song. 

Commercial competition shows a field of 
destruction whereon the slain and wounded 
lie in disheartening numbers, victims of no 
less if more refined methods than those so 
handy for the uncultured pirate of by-gone 
days. Two great armies appear: a steady 
increase of mergers, the solidifying ranks of 
capitalism, and, the other, the great labor 
unions for the collection of all toilers in one 
body. However the leaders of these armies 
justify the necessity of organization of their 
respective forces, the fact stands forth that 
human distrust, fear, antagonism, and prac- 
tically hatred are the controlling motives. 
Wealth proposes to protect itself by merged 
resources, labor by merged resistance. It 
is the theory of ‘‘might makes right.” 
The characteristic type of this day is in- 
dustrialism. From the close of the Civil 
War, and doubtlessly for many years to 
come, historians will call this the ‘‘ Industrial 
Age.” 

Here or nowhere must our religious ideals 
prove themselves adequate to meet the situa- 
tion. Certainly the existing conditions show 
glaring inconsistence between the promise 
and performance of Christianity to mould 
this world into even a faint semblance of 
the kingdom of God. Moreover, the prog- 
ress of the Christmas spirit will not be 
greatly hastened until those who claim 
interest in religion see in this condition of 
affairs the real humiliation. 

And, moreover, it can and will be corrected 
when even a small group of earnest souls 
resolves that it shall be. 

Could our churches be provoked to put 
into practice the faith in man so long 
preached, what wide-reaching results would 
follow! The divinity of man forbids de- 
spair. It encourages us to believe that the 
big rascal and the little knaves, the fortunate 
and unfortunate, the oppressors and the 
oppressed, are inherently equipped to do 
justly and to love mercy. That once the 
mockery of worshipping God and exploiting 
man is seen, once the iniquities of the 
present system are tnderstood, we all shall 
move together as brothers, children of the 
one Father. 

Let us not be of those who shout, “‘ Peace, 
peace, when there is no peace,” but of the 
nobler order of those-to whom the hallowed 
message of the ancient Christmas anthem 
comes as a challenge to build its ideal into the 
living structure of this industrial age of 
ours. 

Why not in hope and confidence use our 
pulpits, our Christmas. celebration, for a 
herald of wider and nobler service to men of 
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all conditions? Of that perfected service only | 
shall be wrought the glory to God in the 
Highest. W. W. PEcK. 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


Concerning Word and Work. 


Word and Work, for many years published 
jointly by the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, the National Alliance, and the Young 
People’s Religious Union, has taken on some 
new features this fall. The Unitarian Sun- 
day School Society has become a sharer of 
the columns, a cover has been added, and 
altogether the whole appearance of the 
publication has more or less changed. 

Several weeks ago letters were sent out 
explaining the nature of these changes and 
soliciting subscriptions to the publication 
at a specially reduced rate. 

So far, somewhat over three hundred and 
fifty names of subscribers have come in, 
but we should like about twice as many 
more; in fact, we are very desirous of in- 
creasing the number to eight hundred, if 
possible. 

If this matter has not been talked over 
among the young people of your parish, 
will you not call attention to the oversight 
and see that the circular letter is duly con- 
sidered? The officers of the young people’s 
organization should be kept in touch, through 


this paper, with what is going on in the de- 
nominational life; and there are certainly 
people in every parish who would be glad 
to be invited to become subscribers, if the 
subject were once brought to their attention. 

Remember, then, that, if your young 
people’s organization is one from whom we 
have not heard, be sure to reply at once. 
Help us to enlarge our list! 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


The bi-monthly meeting of the officers 
of the South Middlesex Alliance Branches 
will be held at 25 Beacon Street on Thursday, 
January 5, at eleven o’clock. 


The regular meeting of the Suffolk and 
Norfolk Branches will be held at 25 Beacon 
Street, Monday, January 2, 1911, at three in 
the afternoon. Officers of other branches 
cordially invited. 


There will be service in King’s Chapel 
Saturday evening, the last night of the year, 
at eight o’clock. Rev. W. W. Fenn will preach. 
The Wednesday noon service January 4 will 
be conducted by Rev. S. M. Crothers. 


At Arlington Street Church, Boston, on 
Sunday, January 1, the morning service at 
eleven will be conducted by Rev. Samuel 
A. Eliot, D.D., and the vesper service at 
four o’clock by Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, 
D.D. 


The Cambridge Association of Ministers’ 
will meet in Wellesley, Hills, Monday, Janu- 


ary 2, 1911, Rev. W. H. Ramsay, host. 
Luncheon at 1. Subject of paper, ‘‘En- 
larging the Categories of Religion.’”’ The 
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meeting will be at the parsonage. 
leaves South Station at 12.05. 
leaves Park Square at 11.45 and 12. 
Hale Reed, Scribe. 


The American Unitarian Association and 
the Allied Societies will keep open house 
on the afternoon of Monday, January 2, 
from four to six o’clock, at the building at 
No. 25 Beacon Street. Members and friends 
of the Association are cordially invited to 
this informal reception. The officers and 
directors will be glad to welcome the people 
of the Unitarian churches and the friends of 
the liberal cause. 


Churches. 


DorcHEstER, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
Roger S. Forbes: By a vote of the congrega- 
tion in November a Social Service Committee 
has been appointed, consisting of seven mem- 
bers. The working plan was made by the 
pastor, each member to keep in touch with 
one of the several local benevolent organiza- 
tions. A series of twenty-minute talks, with 
questions following, will be held in the church 
immediately after the morning service on 
the third Sunday of the month. Each 
member of the committee in turn will 
report on the work of the organization rep- 
resented. Mr. Charles F. Kittredge, chair- 
man, reported last Sunday on the Men’s 
Reading Room recently opened at Field’s 
Corner in which members of the Catholic 
and Protestant churches are interested. 


East BRIDGEWATER, Mass.—First Parish, 
Rev. Bertram D. Boivin: A new element 
seems to have been infused among the 
people which portends great improvement 
if rightly understood. It calls for stronger 
faith, greater zeal, more persistent and united 
effort in the line of spiritual development, 
more willing, cheerful, consecrated devotion 
to our church and Sunday-school. The 
pastor was invited by the Women’s Alliance 
to give an address at one of their meetings. 
His subject was “Teaching Unitarianism,”’ 
and he improved the opportunity to present 
a vivid picture of the right attitude toward 
the young people of the parish, urging the 
importance of improving every opportunity 
to bless and guide immortal souls. He im- 
pressed upon the minds of his hearers a 
deeper sense of their obligations to influence 
their lives in the right direction, made them 
feel their responsibility as teachers, and 
quickened their aspirations for a more use- 
ful and efficient course of action in the work 
of the church and Sunday-school. If we 
as Unitarians rightly and fully appreciated 
the inspiration and responsibilities of our 
faith, and by our daily lives revealed its 
priceless worth by our attendance on the 
Sabbath services, interest in, and support 
of the Sunday-school, the young people in- 
trusted to our care and guidance would need 
no stronger inducement to be cheerful and 
willing helpers. The past year of the society 
has been prosperous socially and financially, 
the Sewing Circle and the Branch of the 
Women’s National Alliance co-operating har- 
moniously and successfully. 


NorTHFIELD, Mass.—First Parish Church, 
Rey. Arthur E. Wilson: Since settling in 
this parish May 1, the pastor has preached 
every Sunday except two, May 29 uniting 
with the Trinitarian Congregational church 


——— 
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in memorial exercises and September 18 
in exchange with Rev. E. M. Barney of 
Warwick. His sermon subjects for Decem- 
ber 4, “Loyalty to Divine Visions and 
Voices’; 11, ““Know Thyself”; 18, ‘‘Fore- 
fathers’ Day Thought; or, What Faith has 
Done and still May Do”; 25, “The Angels’ 
Song of Peace and Good Will.’ On Christ- 
mas Day communion was observed, previous 
to which six persons joined the church. All 
departments of the church are in active, 
healthy condition. The Ladies’ Society 
conducted a successful Christmas fair on 
December 15. The newest society, a dra- 
matic club formed in October, already has 
forty members, and, besides assuming re- 
sponsibility for the entertainments on supper 
nights, has had one evening entertainment 
of its own, making sufficient so that it has 
paid something to the church treasurer and 
remembered twenty-six elderly or shut-in 
persons on Christmas with flowers. A few 
interested persons have raised funds for the 
installation of a new furnace in the parson- 
age. This parish, with its interesting his- 
tory covering nearly two hundred years, 
occupies not only a most beautiful spot of 
nature, causing Theodore Parker, when 
he preached here in 1836, to write many 
words in praise of it, but it is an important 
position as well, situated as it is midway 
between the two Moody schools,—Mount 
Hermon School for boys on the south and 
the Northfield Seminary for girls on the 
north. While the pastor does not come into 
direct contact with the schools or the stu- 
dents, yet there is an indirect influence from 
our churches, and both church and minister 
are doing everything to keep its beacons 
brightly burning. : 


Winniegc, Man.—All Souls’ Church, 
Rey. William A. Vrooman: The people of 
this new city are not much concerned about 
the differences between the old and the new 
theology. Land and wheat speculation, 
building and trade are more interesting. 
Churches that provide expensive music, the 
enthusiasm of a crowd, and desirable social 
connectious are popular. As Unitarianism 
is very little known, even religious liberals 
shrink from the task of building up a new 
church, and many do not see the need of it. 
There are, however, a few who do accept the 
task and see the need, and in time they 
hope to establish the cause on a strong foun- 
dation. All expenses are being met, and 
money is being collected to complete pay- 
ment on the church lot... The women, by a 
sale of work at the home of Mrs. Vrooman, 
last week cleared about $160. A number of 
handkerchiefs and small articles were re- 
ceived from friends in the Eastern churches. 
The spirit of fellowship shown in these gifts 
is appreciated very gratefully by this isolated 
group of workers. Six weeks ago a rummage 
sale cleared about $125. What the people 
cannot give in cash they are trying to raise 
by work. 


Wintsrop, Mass.—All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church, Rev. A. Irvine Innes: The church 
moves steadily forward, in a hopeful and 
happy spirit, and with earnestness and 
activity in all departments. A busy time 
began with the reroofing and repainting of 
the church building in the summer, and since 
the settlement of the new minister it has 
been busier still, every church institution 
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working with admirable vigor. ‘The events 
of the last few weeks include a well-at- 
tended harvest supper, November 3; a re- 
markably successful sale and entertainment 
by the Helping Hand Club, November 11; 
a clever dramatic performance by the 
S. S. C. Club, November 30; and the ex- 
cellent Christmas sale and entertainments 
of the Good Cheer Alliance, December 
14 and 15. The Unity Fraternity (Young 
People’s Religious Union) has arranged an 
attractive programme of Sunday evening 
services, including a special lecture once a 
month. The November lecturer was Rev. 
A. Irvine Innes, on ‘“‘Religious and Ethical 
Thought in the Poetry of James Russell 
Lowell’’; and on December 11 Rev. Elmer 
S. Forbes, secretary of the American Uni- 
tarian Association Social and Public Service 
Department, gave an instructive and highly 
appreciated address on ‘‘ Social Opportunity.” 
Increasing congregations mark the interest 
in the morning services; the minister’s class 
for Bible study is well attended; and the 
Sunday-school, under the able superin- 
tendence of Mr. F. W. Woodcock, shows 
gratifying progress in numerical strength. 
The Sunday-school Christmas tree, with a 
“really truly’ supper, on the evening of De- 
cember 23, was the event of the season for the 
children, bringing together a large and happy 
company. 


Personals. 


George Willis Cooke will give a lecture on 
“The Causes of Social Injustice,’ in Room 
301, Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, 
on Sunday, at 3 P.M., January 1. This is 
the first of a course of ten lectures which Mr. 
Cooke will give at the same place and time 
on succeeding Sundays on ‘Constructive 
Socialism,’’ under the auspices of the Chris- 
tian Socialist Fellowship. Other subjects 
will be: ‘“‘Property and Human Life,” ‘‘ Mo- 
nopoly and Exploitation,” ‘“‘Democracy and 
Socialism,” “‘How Socialism will Come.” 
The lectures are free to all who may wish to 
attend. 


Convocation Week at Meadville. 


Within a few days I hope to have the 
programme for the ‘‘Convocation Week” 
printed and in circulation. ‘Meantime, for 
the benefit of the readers of the Register 
I wish to announce the names of the lect- 
urers and the purpose of the meetings. 

The lecturers, most of whom will speak 
on the Adin Ballou foundation, are as fol- 
lows: Rev. Washington Gladden, D.D., of 
Columbus, Ohio; President William H. 
Faunce of Brown University; Rev. John 
Haynes Holmes of New York City; Rev. 
Henry F. Cope of Chicago, Ill.; Dr. Richard 
C. Cabot, Boston, Mass.; and Rev. William 
I. Lawrance, Boston, Mass., the president 
of the Unitarian Sunday School Society. 
There are to be five lectures by Dr. Gladden, 
four by President Faunce, and two each by 
Mr. Cope, Mr. Holmes, Dr. Cabot, and 
Mr. Lawrance. There will also be book 
reviews by one or more professors of the 
School, and one or more symposia on ‘‘’ The 
Church and Social Reform,” at which various 
speakers are expected to take part. The 
general subject for the week will be Religion 
and Education, and Religion and Social 
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Conditions. The lecturers are experts in 
their respective fields, and it is certain that 
they will have something important to con- 
tribute. 

The purpose of the week is to provide a 
ministers’ retreat, lasting from Monday 
afternoon until Friday evening, which shall 
afford a respite for the busy minister in the 
midst of his winter’s work, and give him an 
opportunity for hearing the latest word or 
two of the most important concerns of the 
minister’s life. During each forenoon there 
will be a devotional half-hour and two hours 
devoted to lectures. Each afternoon a 
third lecture will be given and a fourth in 
the evening, of a somewhat more popular 
nature. It will be noticed, therefore, that, 
though this is to be a retreat from parish 
responsibilities, it is by no means to be’ a 
retreat from living issues. There are likely 
to be differences of opinion and live dis- 
cussions. 

The invitation which the School has al- 
ready extended to its graduates and to other 
Unitarian ministers to come and be its guests 
for a period ot four or five days holds good 
for this occasion. The School can accom- 
modate a considerable number of ministers 
in Divinity Hall, and rooms will be assigned 
in the order of the acceptance of this invi- 
tation to ministers who are expecting to be 
with us. To laymen and laywomen the 
invitation to this “Convocation Week’ 
is also extended. ‘The School cannot under- 
take to provide for them in Divinity Hall; 
but it will undertake, if it is so desired, to 
secure for them room and board at a mod- 
erate price. 

Acceptances of this invitation should be 
addressed as early as possible to the under- 
signed. F. C. Sournwortn. 

MEADVILLE, Pa. 


The Peace Society. 


‘The Cleveland Peace Society has recently 
taken action which should be reported as 
widely as possible among our churches. It 
recommends that every church organiza- 
tion become a member of the local Peace 
Society or of the National Peace Society. 
Churches are, naturally, peace societies, 
and by giving their support to the societies 
which are definitely organized to further 
the peace principles they would greatly 
strengthen the cause by increasing the 
revenues and by stimulating interest and 
support. 

If a church is a member of a Peace So- 
ciety, every member in it will feel a new in- 
terest and a sense of responsibility for the 
triumph of Peace. Minor Srmons. 


The grip of heartless monopoly has even 
seized the sweet potato, and the “hot sweet”’ 
men of New York City have gone on strike. 
They have been selling on the street hot 
baked sweet potatoes roasted in a peculiar 
little portable oven, which they rented for 
forty or fifty cents a day. This year the 
concern that makes the stoves decreed that 
the men must also buy their potatoes of 
them, and fixed the price at which they must 
be bought. Now all the “hot sweet”? men, 
having been on strike against the trust, 
have given up their old business and become 
hot baked apple men. 
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Pleasantries, 


“Everything comes to him who waits.’ | 


mused the man in a restaurant; “‘but it 


comes cold.’”’—Life. 


Mrs. A.: “Didn't "her constant singing in 
the flat annoy vou?” Mrs. B.: “‘Not so 
much as the co.w.ant flat in her singing.” 


A well-known Unitarian minister, called 
to other duties, preached last Sunday his 
last sermon before the installation of his 
successor. The local weekly paper, an- 
nouncing the order of services, gave it as 
follows: “‘Sermon by the Rev. ; solo 
and quartette, ‘Hushed at Length.’” 


As a train was approaching a station the 
other day it parted in the middle, and, of 
course, the communication cord snapped, 
the end of it striking an old lady on her 
bonnet. ‘‘What is the matter?” she ex- 
claimed, ‘Oh, the train is broken in two,” 
replied a gentleman who sat opposite. ‘And 
no wonder!’’ responded the old lady, look- 
ing at the broken cord. “Did they think 
a bit of pudding-string like that would hold 
atrain together?”’ 


At a certain college it was the custom to 
have the students write the following pledge 
at the bottom of their examination papers: 
“T hereby certify on my honor that I have 
neither given nor received aid during this 
examination.’”’ Soon after handing in his 
paper, a young fellow hurriedly entered the 
class-room, and said, ‘“‘Professor, I forgot 
to put the pledge on my paper.” ‘‘Alto- 
gether unnecessary,’ replied the teacher. 
“T have just finished looking over your paper, 
and I feel sure you neither gave nor received 
aid.” 


“T like the looks of this parrot,’’ said the 
lady in the bird store. ‘‘What is your price 
for him?’’? ‘The man noticed the rich apparel 
worn by his customer, and he judged that 
there was a chance to make a little “easy 
money.” ‘Ten dollars,’ he said, with the 
slightest possible hesitation. ‘‘Five dollars, 
madam,” instantly croaked the parrot. The 
lady looked at the proprietor, who had turned 


red. ‘‘He certainly is a fine talker,’ she 
said. “Iam willing to take him at his own 
valuation. Do TI get him for that?” ‘“‘You 


do,’’ answered the bird man sadly.— Youth’s 
Companion. 


Judge Cummings of Texas was stout. He 
tried to reduce his weight, and finally went 
to the Hot Springs in Arkansas, and, much 
to his joy, he lost considerable adipose tissue 
and returned home. He went to market the 
next morning, and said to the butcher, ‘‘ Cut 
me off twenty pounds of pork.’”’ The request 
was complied with. ‘The judge looked at the 
meat for some time, and then walked off. 
“Shall I send the meat to your house, 
Judge?’’ asked the butcher. ‘Oh, no,”’ was 
the reply. ‘I don’t want it. I have fallen 
off just twenty pounds, and I only wanted to 
see how much it was.’’—Texas Siftings. 


A person more famous for inquisitiveness 
than for correct breeding questioned Alex- 
andre Dumas. ‘You are a quadroon, Mr. 
Dumas?” he began. “I am, sir,” quietly 
replied Dumas, who had sense enough not 


to be ashamed of his descent. ‘‘And your 
father?”’ ‘Was a mulatto.’ “And your 
grandfather?’’ “A negro,” hastily answered 


the dramatist, whose patience was waning. 
““And may I inquire what your great-grand- 
father was?” ‘‘An ape, sir!” thundered 
Dumas, with a fierceness that made his im- 
pertinent interrogator shrink. ‘‘An ape, sir! 
My pedigree commences where yours termi- 
nates!” 
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HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF RELIGIOUS SONGS 
AND SERVICES FOR THE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL AND THE HOME. 


By CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
“THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC, 


The attention of Pastors, Superintendents, and Sunday- 
school workers is called to this new collection. 

Tue Poetry. The book contains 365 hymns, songs, 
and carols, including a number of original contributions 
of merit. 

Tse Music is throughout melodious and singable, 
drawn largely from foreign as well as home sources, to- 
gether with a number of original compositions. 

THE SERVICES occupy 110 pages, and are a notable 
feature. 

The book is already used with satisfaction in many 
Sunday-schools. 

ComMENpDATIONS. From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register :— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter, and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.”’ 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. . . . It marks a decisive step in advance... . 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety with rare discrimination.” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know... . I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity 
so well arranged and attractively printed. . . . 1am looking 
forward to using the first part of the book in my own 
family.” 

Returnable Sample Copies sent to Pastors, Sunday- 
school Superintendents, or heads of institutions, without 
charge. If retained, the price is to be remitted to the 
publishers. If returned, they must be postpaid. 


Edition with Services, handsomely printed and bound 
incloth. Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid 
To Sunday-schools, 50 cents each, carriage prepaid 


The GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Antique Viewsoft ye 
Towne of Boston 


BY 
JAMES H, STARK 


‘Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For sale by GEO. H, ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


The MacDuttie School 


For Girls 


Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
John MacDuifie, Ph. D. 
Mrs. John MacDuffie, A. B. 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & 60., LTD. 


LONDON 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 


PRINTERS 


272 Congress St., Boston 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
School for Girls and Young Ladies 


Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass. 
Telephone, 131-1 Newton West. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, anooven, uu. 


Acre Athletic Field. $250 a year—no extras. For cata- 
, THEODORE PARKER Farr, A.M., Principal. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 
TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
Rev. SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D., President, Trustees 


For Catalogue address 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster. 


Four attractive houses in beautiful grounds. 

Fine gymnasium, new this year, 

College preparation and-entrance by cer- 
tificate. 

General high school course. Postgradu- 
ate work. 

Music and Art. 

Domestic Science. Commercial Course. 

Year book and pictures on request. 


